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Allowing for a certain hardness of draw- 
ing—the fashion of his day—with his pencil, 
Adam Buck’s work abounds in feeling, not- 
withstanding Redgrave’s assertions to the con- 
trary ; and before his composition is blamed, 
we must remember the stiffness that encircled 
the Greek period as reproduced in thiscountry, 
in female dress, architecture, and furniture. 
When we look on such examples of Buck’s as 
‘Mama at Romps,’ and note the exquisite 
touch, truthful drawing, and high finish, the 
charm that surrounds such a refined work 
must be admitted. Curiously enough, the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ has no note of Adam Buck. 

Adam was the elder of the sons of Jona- 
than Buck, a silversmith of Castle Street, 
Cork, and was born there in 1759. There 
were also two sisters: one lived and died a 
maiden lady at Cork ; the other became Mrs. 
Morrison, and resided in London. Adam’s 
brother Frederick appears to have studied 
portrait painting in small, as did Adam,* 
but, as we shall see, it was Adam’s coming 
over to London that brought him into 
notice as a miniature painter. He was then 
thirty-six. Still the subject of my sketch 
was busily employed in his native town in 
painting portraits in small in water colours, 
with strongly marked outlines, and containing 


, spaces filled in flat washes. He never ex- 


hibited at the Royal Hibernian Academy ; in 


| fact until 1795, when he was in London, he 


ADAM BUCK. 

SuFFICIENT interest has lately been shown 
in the works of this deceased artist to induce 
me, in the interest of collectors, to try to 
find out something more about him than the 
few dry lines given us in Redgrave, Bryan, | 
Graves, the ‘ Kiinstler Lexikon,’ &c. The re- 
mark by Dr. Nagler that “the day of Adam’s 
death being unknown must satisfy” only 
made me more decided on discovering it, with 
the result that, though the day cannot be 
fixed, at least I have the year and place. My 
query naturally began in ‘N. & Q.,’ but to 
that in 8** S. vi. 107 no reply came. On the 
very kind suggestion of Mr. Catterson-Smith, 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 
to whom I am indebted for the pains taken by 
him in research into Adam Buck's work, I put 
my query in the hands of the editor of the 
Cork Constitution, and through his courtesy 
much which had been forgotten has been 
recovered. The ‘Curiosities of Literature’ 
and those of history have been written. 
And surely those of fashion in all tastes may 
be of equal interest; and so I hope some 
readers of ‘N. & Q. will find it of service 
to know something more about the artist | 


write of. 


never seems to have exhibited either in 
Ireland or England. And indeed only once 
was he represented at all in Lreland, and then 
it was at the third exhibition of the Hiber- 
nian Society, which was held in the Parlia- 
ment House during 1822, in a “portrait,” 
No. 174. Amongst the miniatures in the 
Sheepshanks Gallery of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London is a portrait 
of himself, in which he is shown as a 
man about forty-five years old, having 
intelligent eyes of a kindly expression ; 
this is dated “1804,” and own as_ his 
habit was, ‘‘Adam Buck.” In 1795 we find 
him residing at No. 174, Piccadilly, and 
thence he sent his first exhibited pictures 
to the Royal Academy, then ae the 
presidentship of Benjamin West. For the 
thirty-eight years succeeding—1800 the only 
exception—he annually exhibited there, the 
total number of works sent being 171. During 
those years he lived in London, and we find 
him exhibiting also at the British Insti- 
tution (six) and at the Society of British 


* Redgrave mentions Frederick as a miniature 
painter, as also does Mr. Propert in his admirable 
introduction to the Burlington Fine-Arts Club cata- 
logue of their miniature exhibition of 1889. 
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Artists in Suffolk Street (eight). Of those ex- | 


hibited at the former, two, viz., ‘A Roman 
Lady prepared for the Bath’ and ‘The Origin 
of Painting,’ had been previously shown at 
the Royal Academy, as had two of those 
shown at the Society of British Artists. 
Adam was married, and, as his nephew 
Adam writes to me, “to a very handsome 
person, and the idol of her husband.” Her 
portrait in small is in my informant’s posses- 
sion, and is, he says, “a charming picture.” 
They left two sons, Alfred and Sidney ; and 
only the latter appears to have continued 
his father’s profession, living in London. 
Besides the 181 portraits and drawings Adam 
exhibited in London, he was very busy as a 
teacher of portraiture. At the time (1812) 
he was residing at i9, Frith Street, and 
judging by the numerous examples en- 
graved — mostly in stipple—after him in 
colour that the demand has lately brought 
to light (only one that I have seen is after 
an exhibited work), he must have been in 
great request. In addition to his teaching 
and his exhibition work, he found time to 
bring out his work on ‘ Paintings on Greek 
Vases. All these drawings, to the number of 
one hundred, were from the originals ; and he 
was his own engraver. This work, which he 
brought out as a continuation of Sir William 
Hamilton’s on a similar subject, must be very 
searce, as I have tried in vain for some 
years to obtain it, and there is no copy in the 
ritish Museum. He also brought out a 
series of pictures in illustration of the ‘ Pro- 
ress of Life.’ After twelve years he left 
vis residence in Piccadilly, going in 1807 to 
59, Frith Street, moving the year following 
to No. 19, and here he remained for five 
years. His next move was to 14, Bentinck 
Street, Manchester Square, but after a three 
years’ tenancy here he changed to No. 17, 
living there five years. The three succeeding 
years we find Adam very unsettled, moving 
each year: first to 72, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, next to 10, Upper Sey- 
mour Street West, and thence to No. 15. 
This was his last move, for in 1833—the year 
of this move to No. 15—news of his death in 
London was received by his brother Frederick. 
He worked to the end, for this year he sent 
three portraits to the Royal Academy and 
two to the Society of British Artists. His 
wife and children survived him. After having 
thus reviewed all that is possible of a busy 
artist’s life we know very little. But with 
*N. & Q.’s’ permission some may read with 
interest what I have noted, and the time 
spent in attempting to write the omitted 
monograph will not be quite thrown away. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ADAM BUCK’S EXHIBITED 
WORKS. 
At the Royal Academy. 


1795. Portrait of a gentleman and family (Mr. and 
Mrs. White) ; a drawing. 

1796. A drawing ; a miniature ; a drawing. 

1797. Portrait of a young lady; a lady and family; 
a miniature of a lady and son. . 

1798. Portraits ; two miniatures. 

1799. Portrait of Master Parker, the musical 
child ; a drawing ; portraits. 

1801. Portraits of a lady and gentleman ; portrait 
of a lady ; ditto; miniature of a lady ; ditto. 

1802. Portrait of Mrs. Mountain, vocalist and 
actress (1768-1841); portrait of a lady and child; 
portrait of a lady; a lady and child; a lady; The 
Origin of Painting; portraits of two ladies. 

1803. The Earl of Cavan; the Countess of Cavan; 
Mr. D. Pauncefort ; Lady H. Lambert ; Lady A. L. 
Lambert ; a young lady; ditto. 

184. Miss Farquhar; Miss Pope; Mr. and Mrs, 
and Miss Harrison ; H.R.H. the Duke of York; a 
lady ; ditto; Miss Adams. 

1806. A lady; Mrs. Buck (miniature), Adam’s 
wife; Master Morrison, Adam’s nephew; Miss 
Middlemin; Miss Hewes ; the Hon. Mrs. Stewart. 

1806. A lady; a gentleman ; design fora portrait ; 
Madame Gautherst, professor of the violin; a lady; 
a lady (miniature) ; ditto; ditto. 

1807. Miss F. George ; a lady ; Countess Cowper; 
her son Lord Fordwich; a lady; Mr. George; a 
child ; a lady (miniature) ; a subject. 

1808. A favourite domestic ; a young gentleman; 
a Roman Lady prepared forthe Bath; Lieut.-CGeneral 
Baron Hompesch, with an emblematical background; 
design for portraits; a lady; a young lady. 

1809. A child; Awake (this is elsewhere as A 
Wake!); the Rev. C. E. Stewart; Mrs. Murray, late ; 
Miss Gayton; Psyche at the couch of Cupid (en- 
graved in colour); Psyche with the casket. 

1810. Mrs. Lowe, in the ancient Greek costume 
from classical authority ; a lady in ancient (reek 
costume; frame containing Miss Grote, Misses 
Hope and Langston; a lady; a gentleman. 

S11. Mr. G. Conner, East Indian Artillery: 
Madame Bertinotti; Radicati in the character of 
Phaedra; a lady; Capt. Sir John Yeo, R.N.; a 
child. 

1812. H.R.H. the Duke of \ ork : a young gentle- 
man; a portrait ; design for a portrait ; Miss Met- 


caite. 

1813. A lady; a Venetian lady and her dauygliter; 
a gentleman. 

1814. Portraits of a family, with the bust of a 
deceased child. 

1815. A lady. 

1816. A lady. 

1817. Two sisters ; two brothers ; Lord Cochrane; 
Mr. Cobbett; Sir Francis Burdett; Mrs. A. L. 
Edridge. 

1818. A gentleman; Major Cartwright; a young 
lady ; a child; a lady and child; a gentleman; a 
lady ; ditto. 

1819. A family; Mrs. J. Burke; Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers and family. 

1820. Masters Charles and Henry Lemann ; John 
Cam Hobhouse, M.P. for Westminster; Mrs. 
Charles Craven and son; a lady; the children of 
Arthur Brown, Esy.; a gentleman; a young lady; 
a lady. 

1821. A lady and her son; a lady; ditto. 
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1822. A young lady; a young gentleman. 

1823. Miss Orde ; his son; a young lady. 

1824. Master Frederick Raikes. 

1825. A lady and her daughter ; a family ; Hugh 
Holmes Doherty, Esq.; Hugh Doherty, Esq. 

1826. Children of John Burke, Esq.; Lady Chat- 
terton; General the Earl of Cavan ; a gentleman. 

1827. A family; a lady; an officer ; a lady. 

i828. The children of the late Judge Fullerton ; 
a lady of quality; a lady; a child; a lady; a 
” 1829. Portraits of the same child ; Mrs. C. Wilkin- 
son and child; an East Indian young lady; part 
of the family of J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., with their 
nurse ; Georgiana. 

1830. His son; Miss Hammersley ; a child; Mrs. 
Brockman and her son ; his son. 

1831. Portraits of a family ; part ofa family, with 
a favourite pony. 

1832. The Album; E. W. Tuson, Esq., professor 
of anatomy, and family ; Bacchanalians (a sketch) ; 
portrait of a lady. 

1833. Portrait of a lady; John Burke, Esq, 
author of the ‘ Peerage,’ and his son ; the children of 
the late W. Turquand, Esq., of India (here note 
that No. 939 is misprinted 936 in the catalogue). 

At the British Institution. 

1808. Brother and sister ; The Key ; Carelessness ; 
Archness ; The Origin of Painting (see R.A. 1802). 

1809. A Roman Lady prepared for the Bath (see 
R.A. 1808). 

At the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. 

1829. Adam and Eve, after Fuseli, R.A.; Sketch- 
ing; portraits of a family, with the bust of a de- 
ceased child (this reads like the R.A. 1814 pic- 
ture); portrait of a young lady. 

1831. Study ; an East Indian lady.* 

1833. A study ; portraits of the same child.” 


Of Buck’s works unexhibited I am aware 
of some forty or fifty that were engraved 
and printed in colours. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


PLOUGH MONDAY MUMMERIES. 
(Concluded from p. 324.) 

Tur following variant of the play, which 
was written down for me by J. H., a Kirton- 
in-Lindsey man, who before his marriage 
used to be one of the performers, contains the 
word “sleve” in connexion with a hat :— 

And not much s/ere left in the lining. 
“Sleave-silk,” or “sleave,” formerly meant 
the soft floss-silk used for weaving ; and 
among the quotations given by Nares in his 
‘Glossary’ under ‘Sleave-silk ’ we find :— 

The bank with daffadillies dight, 

With grass like s/eare was matted. 

* Quest of Cynthia,’ p. 622. 
Donne has “ sleave-silk flies” (sonnets, ‘The 
Bait,’ p. 47). In the plough-jag’s play it 
would seem to signify either silken fabric, or 


* Exhibited at the R.A. 1829. 
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the nap on such a fabric when woven with a 
satin-like surface. 
Part L 
Good evening, ladies and gentlemen all, 
Xmas being a merry time 
We thought we would give you a call: 
And if you will listen 
To what I have got to say, _ 
For in a short time there will be __ 
Some more pretty boys and girls this way. 
Some can dance, and some can sing ; 
By your consent they shall come in. 
Part II. 
In comes a recuiting seargant, 
As I suppose youare. 
You want some bold malitia men, 
To face the rageing war. 
We will bravely face the enemy, 
And do the best we can, _ 
And if they don’t prove civil, 
We will slay them every man. 
Part ILL. (Lady sinys). 
In comes a lady bright and gay, 
Good fortunes and sweet charms ; 
I’ve scornfully being thrown away 
Out of some lover's arms. 
He swears if I dont wed with him, 
As you all understand, 
He'll list all for a soldier, 
And go to some foreign land. 
First Man says. 
Pray, madam, if them be his thoughts 
‘ ; . lethim go, 
He never meanes to wed with you, 
But prove your overthrow. 
When poverty once begins to pinch, 
In which it will some day, 
He’ll have another sweetheart 
And with her he’ll run away. 
Lady. 
Thank you, kind sir, for your advice 
Which you have given to me. 
I never meant to wed with him, 
But have him for to know 
I'll have another sweetheart, 
And along with him I’ll go. 
4th Man, 
In comes I, King George, 
With courage stout and bold: 
With this bright sword I won 
Ten thousand pounds in gold. 
I fought a fiery dragon, 
And brought him to the slaughter 
And by that means I won 
The queen’s eldest daughter. ; 
I ’ashed him and smashed him as small as flies, 
And sent him to jamacia to make mince-pies. 
2nd Man says. 
Thou ’ashed me and smashed me as small as flies, 
And sent me to jamacia to make mince-pies. 
Hold thy lies or my blood will rise ! 
If thou art the King I dare face the. 
Then aries a duel between the 2nd man and the 
King. The King knocks the 2nd man down. 
King. 
Five pounds for a Dr. 
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Dr. 
No Dr. under ten. 
Ten pounds for a Dr. 
In comes I, the Dr. 
King. 
How comes you to be the Dr. ’ 
Dy. 
By my travels, 
Aine. 
Where have you traveled from ? 
Dr. 


From the fireside to the bedside, and from the 
bedside to the old corner cubbard, where there 
have had many a nice bit of pork-pie and mince-pie, 
that makes me such a bold fellow as | am. 


A ing. 


— 


What can you cure? 
Dr. 

Almost anything. 

The itech, the pitch, the palsy, gout, 
Pains within, and aches without. 

If this man ‘as got 19 diseases within him 1 will 
fet« h “1 out. Take hold of this bottle while I feel 
on this man’s pulse, 

King. 

Where do you feel on his pulse ? 

Dr. 

Where it beats the strongest. 

This man’s not dead he his only in a trance. 
Rise up my good man and have a dance. 
[The lady and the 2nd man dances. 
Man. 

In comes poor old lame jane 
Leaping over the meadow ; 

Once I was a blooming girl, 
But now I am a down old widow. 

You see my old hat his boath greacey and fat, 
And that you can tell by the shineing ; 


| 
lhere his holes in the crown, and holes all round, | 


And not much sleve left in the lineing. | 
Then all sing. 
Ciood master, and good mistress, 
As you sit round the fire, | 
Remember us poor plough-boys | 
That go through mud and mire: 
The mire is so deep, 
And the water runs so clear : 
We wish you a merry Xmas, 
And a happy New Year. | 
When a portion of this play was acted by | 
very young lads a few years ago, “the! 
Doctor,” who then found the patient’s pulse | 
in his shin, wore a top hat that was much 
too large. This imposing headgear lent him 
an which was all that could be 
desired when it was held up by his ears, but 
at certain disastrous moments these supports 
would fail, and sudden eclipse overtake the 
actor. It must be the however, that | 
while wrestling with the difficulties thus 
caused, and throughout the whole scene, he, 


a funereal gravity of deportment. It was 
only from the sense of the words uttered, not 
from intonation or gesture, the spectators 
could gather that they were witnessing a 
drama which had been conceived in a certain 
spirit of levity. Even the allusion to pork- 
pie failed to evoke a gleam of animation. 

The wife of J. H., who supplied this dia- 
logue, was once much alarmed when she wasa 
girl living asa servant at Walton-le- Dale, near 
Tattershall, for a man disguised as a sheep 
(see ‘Christmas Tup,’ ‘ N. & Q.,’ 9S. ii. 511) 
opened the outer door of the house, in which 
she happened to be alone. He was one of a 
set of plough-jags; but she could not describe 
his mates and their costumes, for, startled 
and afraid, she “banged the door to,” to keep 
the gang from entering. Usually “the lady,” 
“lame Jane,” who represents a rough old 
woman with a besom, “the soldier,” and “the 
king” are dressed with some regard to 
character. The plough-jags with no spoken 
parts, who used to be the bullocks drawing 
the plough, or sometimes sword-players, it 
may be, should, properly speaking, wear very 
tall beribboned hats, with white shirts over 
their other clothes. These shirts should also 
ibe trimmed with ribbons and other orna- 
|ments; but the garments are seldom seen 
| now—perhaps because white linen shirts are 
'at present rarely kept for wearing on high 
'days and holidays by the men themselves, or 
| by the friends from whom they can borrow. 
'The fool should be dressed in skins, or in 
| snippets of brightly coloured rags, and should 

be armed with a bladder at the end of a whip, 
or some such weapon. 

The “fool-plough,” “fond-plough,” “ stot- 
plough,” or “white-plough” was once well 
known in the north of England, where it may 
probably yet be found. The Gloucestershire 
mummers still give a representation evidently 
traceable to the same source as the Lincoln- 
shire dramas; and in the Isle of Man, too, the 
“White Boys” enact, or not many years ago 
enacted, an allied play during Christmas 
week. A writer in the Queen, 1 January, 
1898, thus describes a scene once familiar in 
farmhouse kitchens 

** Local etiquette demands that the whole house- 
hold should witness the performance, and notwith- 
standing that the youthful actors are covered with 
confusion, their parts are gone through bravely. 
The scene now in my mind suggests a troop of 
masked boys all oddly dressed in white, wearing 
high headdresses, and each one carrying a long 
sword. There was a terrible death scene, in which 
the headdress generally falls off the victim’s head, 
at the same time divulging his identity. This was 
apt to produce great confusion among the actors, 


and voluble titters from the servants. It was 


like his companions, succeeded in preserving | always the same play, which never grew stale, and 
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there was no stage or scenery. It generally began 
very suddenly, and ended with the death of the 
hero.” 

In the best of these dramas, which still 
reserve the combat. the dead man is revived 
yy the doctor, a detail which folk-lorists 
regard as of hoary antiquity. The warriors 
may call themselves St. George, King George, 
Foreign Traveller, Recruiting Sergeant, Turk, 
Indian King, or any other title which will 
take with the audience, but the death-scene 
is in reality a survival from the days when 
the decline and decay of winter, and the 
resuscitation of energy in the spring, were 
represented in the struggle and the awaken- 
ing to life of the defeated man. 

The practice of going about with a plough 
was once common in Germany. In_ the 
sixteenth century the implement had an 
artfully arranged fire burning on it, and in 
some villages it was dragged about till 
it was burnt to pieces, as we learn from 
Mannhardt’s ‘Baumkultus.’ Another German 
custom was for young women to be harnessed 
to the plough by lads, who drove it finally 
into a stream, and then led the dripping 
team to feast and dance. This was an Ash 
Wednesday sport. When Mannhardt avrote 
his book the fashion of yoking girls to the 
jlough still prevailed at Neustadt in Lower 
meetin. where a plough-feast was held 
every seventh year in the month of February. 
Whether it is still observed [am unable to 
say. In Stanzerthal in Tyrol the plough | 
went round at Easter, but in some places | 
Whitsuntide was the proper season. The | 
plough is, or was, also taken about during | 
the carnival in Carinthia, and the custom 
has been observed near Paris. In Denmark, 
at the end of the last century, New Year’s- 
tide was the proper season for going round 
with the plough (Mannhardt, ‘ Baumkultus,’ 
yp. 553, 557, 558, 559). It should perhaps be 
added that driving a plough drawn by girls 
into water is probably another form of the 
practice of ducking the statues of saints to 
bring rain for the benefit of growing crops. 
A figure named “Carnival ”"—or its ashes— 
or a representation of Judas, is flung into 
stream or sea by some Christian nations, and 
this ceremony is held to be an adaptation 
of old heathenism to modern beliefs. The 
puppet once represented the outworn and 
winterly season, and it was cast into the 
element which promotes revivification, 
growth, and fertility. MABEL Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


THe River Cam. 


(See «ante, p. 336.)— 
Grantuam ‘Tom asks on what 


grounds | 


asserted that the river now called the Cam 


formerly bore the name Granta. I had 

imagined the reasons to be so notorious that re 
it was needless again to specify them. Per- ; 
haps it may suffice to give three brief ones. ‘pi 
In the first place, the stream above Cambridge 
still continues to bear its ancient name of 
Granta, and a village on its banks two 
miles from Cambridge is called Gran- 
chester, thus marking the site of a Roman | 
eastrum on the Granta. Then in the * A.-S. , 
Chronicle’ the town is not called Cambridge, 
but Grantabrycg, Grantebryeg, and Grantan- on 
bryeg. Also in the earliest charters Cam- i 
bridgeshire is called Grantebrigize Comitatus 
and Grantebrigeshire, which became cor- 

rupted into Cantebruggeser, which first 4 
appears in a charter of 1142, thus giving the . 
date of the commencement of the change , 
that suggested the antiquarian figment Cam, = 
which has now replaced the ancient name 
Granta. This was doubtless supported by i 
the Celto-Latin Camboritum, appearing in 7 
the fifth Itinerary, but this has no etymo 

logical connexion with the present name of 

the town, if indeed the names refer to the 


same place. Isaac Taytor. 

a 
3ELL [INSCRIPTION AT PUNCKNOWLE, Dorset, 

or Date 1629. (See 3™ vii. 137.) 


** Hethat wilpvrchashonorsgaynemvstancient- 
lathersstilmayntayne.” 
I sent the above to Mr. Henry Bradley for 
the ‘N.E.D., in ease any confirmation of the 
word “ lathers” was forthcoming. He replies 
with the following excellent suggestion. I 
should suppose, however, that the inscription 
has been rightly read, but that it is wrong 
on the bell, as such inscriptions so frequently 
are :— 
‘I dare not put in the word /athey on the 
authority of the inscription, but send you the 
suggestion that the word may have been misread. \ 


‘Ancient Fathers’ style’ would make sense, and a 

the mode of expression is quite usual in the seven- “i 
teenth century.” 

J.T. PF 

Durham. 


Herepitary Orrricrats.—The devolution 
of manly offices on the gentler sex by feudal 
succession has its inconveniences, which may 
be elucidated by an examination into the 
descent of the elevated official named Lord 
High Chamberlain, a nobleman not often 
called upon to exercise his very dignified 
duties, the Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold being more before the public. The 
more important of these two offices, so 
similarly named, is at present, so to speak, 
merged between rival claimants. The oftice 
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was granted by King Henry I. to a De Vere, 
and from the Earls of Oxford it fell by a lady 
heir to Bertie, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, 
who then, not obtaining the earldom of 
Oxford, was created Earl of Lindsey, and 
by another lady it passed to the Burrells. 
Again, by further failure of the male line, 
the office became vested jointly in two sisters, 
now represented by the Earls of Ancaster 
and Carrington. But meanwhile an unbroken 
stem had survived, for the last Bertie, as 
Duke of Ancaster, left two sisters. The elder 
married a Burrell, as above, the younger 
married the first Marquis of Cholmondeley ; 
so the present marquis, who equally repre- 
sents the De Veres, officiated as Lord “ High” 
at the State opening of the present Parliament 
by our King Edward VII. and I. The public 
have not been informed whether the marquis 
acted by special royal appointment as repre- 
sentative of the “joint” claim held by two 
earls, or in his own right of a whole “third” 
as against a divided unity. Firz-GLANVIL. 


Forty-Suittinc Day.—I am indebted to 
the Antiqguary for April for the following, and 


as the custom has not been noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ | 


I send it for publication therein :— 

“A curious custom, known as Forty-Shilling 
Day, prevails at Wotton, Surrey, and was observed 
in February. A former resident, Mr. William Glan- 
ville, left under his will 40s., the condition being 
that on the anniversary of his funeral the village 
boys should attend in the churchyard, and, with 
one hand on his tomb, recite by heart the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, read the fifty-eight verses in 1 Cor. xv., and 
afterwards write two verses from the chapter by 
dictation. Seven lads were successful in winning 
the 40s., and they performed their task creditably, 
though nervousness was responsible for one or two 
mistakes. After the ordeal the lads were enter- 
tained to dinner by the village squire.” 

Everard Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wircu SuPErSTITIONS IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
Cotomsta.— It is always very diflicult to get 
people to tell their superstitions—if they 
really believe them — but I found witch 
superstitions took at least a couple of years 
longer to extract than other kinds. 

The reason given for declining to talk on 


the matter used to be “that the priest had | 
forbidden it” ; which, however, if true, would | 


have held good always; and as I did get 
at the beliefs—or some of them—on this 


matter in time, I suspect this was not the | 


real objection. 

I heard things from various quarters, but 
all prefaced by a pause, and then the Spanish 
vaying: “No hay que creer in brujas, pero 
que las hay ! las hay !” (One is not to believe 


= 


in witches, but for all that there ave witches - 
yes! there are!) The first sort of witches 
take several shapes, generally a vulture, a 
turkey, ora fox. If in bird form, they fly 
very rapidly — they fiy to collect news— 
and perch on the tops of houses, tearing 
holes in the thatch to look through (few 
houses in country places have ceilings) ; they 
also watch, in this way, to carry off un- 
baptized infants. 

The other kind of witch stops at home, 
and does not change her shape, but is chiefly 
occupied with the manufacture of toads, 
snakes, and reptiles of different sorts, which 
are somehow caused to enter and live inside 
other people’s stomachs. 

A witch may be discovered in three ways, 

1. By setting a trap of certain herbs and 
sprinkled mustard disposed on the floor of 
the house in the form of a cross ; then if the 
witch comes at night in the shape of a bird 
and starts tearing off the thatch to come 
down through the roof, as soon as the hole is 
|made and she sees the herb cross she will 
fall through and resume her human shape— 
minus clothes, of course. 

2. If the witch be supposed to be ranging 
round outside the house in the form of a 
four-footed beast. somebody must open the 
door and call the creature, saying: “Go 
away now, but come back in the morning ; 
then I will give you a bag of salt, or sugar, 
or something of that sort.” Next day the 
witch in her own shape will knock at the 
door and say: “Well, where’s that bag of 
salt, &e., you promised me last night ?” 

3. The third plan is simpler, and consists 
merely in looking at the suspected person and 
cursing her in one’s heart, sien, if a witch, she 
will grow ashamed and slink off in confusion. 
This is not recommended, because, should one 
curse the wrong old woman, the curse takes 
effect on the curser, and not on the cursed. 

ye ‘Animals in People’s Insides,’ an/e, pp. 222, 


FoRTUNE-TELLING AT Brpgrorp.— An artist 
of note living at Ilfracombe writes to a friend 
in London on a subject which very strikingly 
illustrates the fact that the fashionable ladies 
who consult fortune-tellers and wizards in 
Bond Street are not alone in keeping up old 
superstitions. He says :— 


“T enclose a cutting from the Western Morning 
News of to-day [11 April) which will interest you as 
showing how hard superstitions die. Slade, as you 
may remember, is a village close to Ilfracombe on 
| the road to Lee. When I was ill a few years ago at 
| Clovelly an old fisherman who was a friend of mine 
had a serious interview with me with the object of 
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persuading me to dismiss my doctor and send for 
the White Witch, who was a man. never could 
be quite sure that he did not believe ‘a himse//. 
‘At Bideford yesterday Sarah Sayers, widow, of 
Silver Street, Bideford, was charged with pretend- 
ing to tell the fortunes of William Hewitt and 
his father, of Slade, Ilfracombe. On 9 February 
young Hewitt went to Bideford to see Mrs. Sayers 
about his father, who was ill. and, he feared, ill 
wished. Sayers agreed that that was so, and that 
the son was also overlooked. She would cure them 
both for 3/. 3s. He paid her I. 10s., and she 
womised to visit Ilfracombe on the Monday fol- 
Cohen and that [sc] Hewitt must meet her. He did 
so, and on the way home told her he had lost a pig 
and some poultry, and another pig he had was not 
worth anything. She went to the pigsty, and also 
to the fowls’ house, and sprinkled some powder 
there to cure them, and Hewitt paid her a guinea. 
Then Sayers gave him some little bags, telling him 
the whole family must wear them round their 
necks. Going back to the father’s house she gave 
him a little bag, and said they must tell no one for 
a month. She said Hewitt, the father, had been 
overlooked by his master and mistress, Mr. and 
Mrs. Slee. They had been very kind to him. The 
woman was paid 12s. by Mrs. Hewitt. In cross- 
examination the witnesses admitted that the 
Hewitts did get better. The defence was that 
Sayers had only done what she was asked to do, 
and that she did not mention either Mr. or Mrs. 
Slee. She was fined 3/. and I/. 18s. costs,’” 
O. 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Hatety Famity.—I should be obliged for 
information concerning the pedigree and 
birthplace of the Scottish family of Hately, 
who bear as their crest an otter’s head erased. 
Who is their senior representative? How do 
they connect with the Bethune and Balfour 
pedigrees, and where can I find published 
particulars ? Net. Wynn WILLIAMS. 


Netson’s Deatu.—Can any one tell me 
how it came to pass that Mr. W. E. Davis, a | 
competent artist, happened to be on board | 
the Victory at the battle of Trafalgar, and | 
could make a very interesting picture of 
Lord Nelson's death in the cockpit of the | 
ship?) The picture now hangs in Greenwich 
Hospital, and the well-known engraving 
taken from it is the only authentic record of 
the sad event. The scene on the deck by 
West, P.R.A., is highly theatrical, and not 
true to what really happened. 

Auerep Garry, D.D. 


JEAN LE Manique. — In the edition of 


Monstrelet’s ‘Chronicles’ which Smith, of | 


Fleet Street, published in 1845, in the foot- 
note on p. 137 reference is made to an epitaph 
on Jean le Manique, le Sieur de Boucicault, 
Maréchal de France, Comte de Beaufort, and 
Vicomte de Turenne. Could you kindly in- 
form me from what authority the com- 
mentator derives his knowledge, where that 
epitaph is, and of what words in full it con- 
sists Dion Bouctcauttr. 

34, Duke Street, St. James’s. 

[We have encountered a Rue or Place Boucicault 
in one of the cities of Touraine or Poitou, we 
forget which. ? Poitiers.] 


“Great Britain” versus “ ENGLAND.”— 
In his ‘Journal to Stella,’ under the date 
2 December, 1710, Swift says :— 

“Steele, the rogue, has done the impudentest 
thing in the world; he said something in a Tatler 
[No. 241] that we ought to use the word Great 
Britain, and not England, _in common conversa- 
tion, as ‘The finest lady in Great Britain,’ &c. 
Upon this Rowe, Prior, and I sent him a letter 
turning this into ridicule. He has to-day printed 
the letter, and signed it with J. S., M. P., and N. R., 
the first letters of all our names.” 

Is this the earliest known instance of the 
protest! “Great Britain” was of course 
employed much earlier (see ‘ H.E.D.’). 


Sr. Giies’s Cuurcu, Nortuampton, — 
have a newspaper extract which states that 
down to 1489 the mayor and burgesses of 
Northampton met in St. Giles’s Church, and 
did their municipal business there. Will 
some reader kindly oblige me with the 
authority for this statement ? 

8. O. Appy. 


N. on M. iy THE Prayer Boox.—Can you 
tell me if there is any other explanation of 
these letters being used in the office of 
baptism than that usually given, viz., that 
N. stands for name (nomen), and M. is really 
NN., the double letter signifying ? 

the 


{See I S. i. 415, 476; ii. 61; iii. 323, 4 
204; 4S. xii, 204; 5 S. vii. 80; x. 513; 7 
105, 217, 315, 417; v. 513; vi. 113.) 

“Pamina Tamino.”— In Goethe's ‘ Her- 
mann and Dorothea,’ Hermann complains 
that when he called at Minna’s, that culti 
vated family talked of “Pamina and Tamino,” 
and laughed at him for a clown because he 
did not understand what they meant. I am 
in the same strait. What did they mean? 
If Hermann miscaught the names, what is 
the correct form ? F. M. 


Sim Simeon Stewarp.— In the Bodleian 
(MSS. Rawl. Poet. 147) there is, in a collection 
of poems from various hands, a poem ascribed 
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to the above. He is supposed to have been 
of a Northamptonshire family, and educated 
at Cambridge. Can any reader give me the 
dates of his birth and death, or even the cen- 
tury in which he flourished? The poem is 
‘The Faery King,’ and it has been suggested 
that the author was a Sir Edmond Steward. 
MEGAN. 


Latts Morro.—In H.M.S. Defiance (tor- 
pedo school for instruction of men and 
officers in electricity, wireless telegraphy, 
&e.) there appear in different situations these 
two variants: “Scientia fiducia plenus pro 
vocare,’ “Scientia fiducia plena provocare.” 
There are no case-accents or stops. Can 
any one give me a translation, parsing, or 
parallel of either? 

Francis J. Overt, Chaplain RN. 

H.M.S. Defiance. 


Canaprtan Boat Sonc.— 

From the dim shieling on the misty island 

Mountains divide us and a world of seas: 

But still our hearts are true, our hearts are High- 
land, 

And in our dreams we see the Hebrides. 

Tall are those mountains and those woods are 
grand ; 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

There must be a peculiar charm about a 

stanza which has had a fascination for men 

of so diverse temperaments as Norman 

Macleod, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mr. 

Chamberlain. But why do they quote it as 

above from Sir John Skelton’s weakened 

version of the song, and not from Lord 

Exglinton’s translation as given in 

Magazine for 1849, p. 366 _— 

From the lone shieling on the misty island 

Mountains divide us and the waste of seas: 

But still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are 
grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

It is difficult to understand why Skelton 
should have thought it necessary to recast. 
and by each change to spoil, these fine lines. 
Where was his version printed for the first 
time? Is the supposed Gaelic original as 
mythical as the original of Macpherson’s 
Ossian ? P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


SOMERSETSHIRE BALLAD.— Some forty years 
ago a friend of my family used to repeat a 
ballad commencing “ From a nate little village 
in Zummerzetshire,” indicative of the woes of 
one Tony Lumpkin, who came up to London 
to find his uncle, forgot his name, but, 
as uncle was uncle, asked where he lived, 
and was directed into a pawnbroker’s shop, 


where, however, the occupant refused to 
acknowledge kinship, and promptly ejected 
him on hearing that he had come up because 
they had “all got the maasels in Zummerzet- 
shire.” Can any of your readers tell me 
where this ballad may be found? 

ALGERNON WARREN. 


Arms or ScoTtanp.—On 20 February, 1471, 
King James, with advice of his three Estates, 
ordained that in time coming there should 
be no double tressure about his arms (‘ Ex- 
tracts out of the Unprinted Books of Parlia- 
ment’). Did this take effect? I cannot 
remember ever to have met with the royal 
seal minus this precious charge, which was 
the emblem of the ancient league with 
France, from whose kings it was a gift to 
the kings of Scotland. If such a seal was 
sunk, it is well it did not endure, for, shorn 
of the beautiful tressure of lilies, the blood- 
red lion rampant on his field of gold would 
lose much of his majesty, considering how 
many other heraldic lions are on the prowl. 

Water M. Granam Easton, 


Rine or Evizasetu.— What is known of the 
ring which Elizabeth gave to the Earl of 
Essex? The accepted one is of sardonyx, in 
the possession of the Thynne family. There 
was another, however, a rose diamond, claim- 
ing to be genuine. Who is the present pos- 
sessor? A family tradition says that the 
original ring was in the possession of the 
Pulteney family towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. Can any one throw 
light upon this? W. H. Winpte. 


BensamMin WALKER, who died in 1764, 
married (c. 1760) Ann Stackhouse. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and lived 
at Enfield. She was known in London as 
“(Queen of Diamonds,” because of her beauty 
and valuablediamonds. She married hersecond 
husband, Mr. John Relph, of St. Botolph’s, Ald- 
gate, a rich London silk merchant, about 1766. 
Information is sought (1) as to the family con- 
nexions of Benjamin Walker, of Enfield, said 
to be descended from William Penn ; and (2) 
as to the ancestors of Ann Stackhouse, whose 
father was John Stackhouse, Governor of 
Bengal, and retired in 1739. 

W. H. Wrnpte. 

ArsutTunott.—What is the derivation of 
this word, a parish in Kincardineshire ; and 
is it correctly spelt with two final ?s or only 
one? The viscount of that name uses the 
double letter, while the baronet’s family of 
the same name use the single letter, both 
claiming to derive their name from the same 
lands. In the old map by Gordon of Straloch, 
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as reproduced in the recently published county 
history of Aberdeen by Watt, and as pro- 
fessedly copied from the great Amsterdam 
atlas of 1654 by Blaeu, who was the original 
publisher of Gordon’s map, the name appears 
with one final ¢. On the other hand, in the 
map of ‘Scotland, c. 1600,’ No. 27 in the 
Clarendon Press ‘ Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe’ (1898), which is stated to have been 
collated with Blaeu’s atlas, the word is| 
spelt with the double letter, as now used by 
the Viscounts Arbuthnott. Both as to the 
derivation of the word and the spelling of it | 
there has long been controversy, and I shall 
be glad if any one can give information if | 
the matter has been authoritatively decided, | 
and how. G. S. F. 
Madras. 


Tue Dukery.—Thoroton, in his * History 
of Nottinghamshire,’ frequently refers to | 
Regist. de Wirks. (see p. 454). IL shall be | 
thankful if any reader of *N. & Q. can sug- 
gest its present resting-place. I shall also be | 
glad to be reminded of any MSS. or other 
important matters (except in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Library) referring to 
any place in the Dukery, as I have a quarto 
volume in the press on *‘ Dukery Records.’ 

Rosert Wuite. 


Worksop. 


HoLpEN should be glad of 
any particulars concerning Edward Holden 
Cruttenden, Deputy-Governor of Calcutta, 
who married in 1746 Elizabeth Jeddere. 
Their children are said to have been saved 
from the massacre at Caleutta by the de- 
votion of their ayah, and their portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds were exhibited in the 
Exhibition of Fair Women in the Grafton 
Gallery. Was this Mr. Holden Cruttenden 
connected with the Mr. Holden who was 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
Governor of Calcutta? 

Hovpen, Lieut.-Col. 


AUTHORS OF Quor. ATIONS WANTED.— 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s race well run, 
Life's crown well won, 
comes rest. 
J. PL STILWELL. 
[Asked 6" S. xi. 349 and 7S. v. 220. Unanswered. 
I've lived to see how pride may part 
Spirits though matched like hand and glove ; 
I’ve blushed for love’s abode, the heart, 
But have not disbelieved in love. 


A. B. 


“Man is bound to expend every particle of 
strength which God Almighty has given him in 
doing the work he finds he is fit for, to stand up to 
it to the last breath of life, and to do his best.” 


Presumably by Carlyle, but I have searched many 


of his works without finding it. 
James T. PRESLEY. 
I saw a Judas once ; 
[t was an old man’s face. Greatly that artist erred ; 
Judas had eyes of starry blue, and lips like thine 
That gave the traitor kiss. 
Appy. 
{The lines, or some quite similar, are in the 
Lyceum version of *Charles the First,’ by W. G 
Wills. | 


Beplies. 


“BERNARDUS NON VIDIT OMNIA”: 
“BLIND BAYARD.” 
(9 S. v. 356, 441, 506.) 

I THANK the two distinguished writers Pror. 
Skeat and Mr. Canton for their 
answers to the first part of this query. The 
former has shown the at the “ Bernard” was 
the famous Abbot of Clairvaux, and the latter, 
in a crisp little note, has given the story 
for which I asked. Mr. YARDLEY, quoting 
from Gibbon, has furnished the original 
Latin version, which may be read in one 
of the contemporary biographies of the great 
mediwval saint appe mded to the sixth 
volume of Gaume's complete edition of 
St. Bernard’s works, as I learn from Dr. 
Eales’s very interesting sketch (‘St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux,’ London, 1890). From 
the same source is derived a similar story, 
mentioned by Erasmus in his *Moriwe En- 
comium, a translation of which, entitled 

‘Witt against Wisdom, or a Panegyrick 
upon Folly,’ was published at Oxford in 1683, 
froin which I quote the following words :— 

**From such ardour of Divine meditation was it 
that St. Bernard in his study drank Oy] instead of 
Wine, and yet his thoughts were so taken up, that 
he never observ’d the mistake.”—P. 1 
It seems to me that a “ proverb” might as 
easily have been founded on this legend as 
on the other, such as “ Bernardus monachus 
non gustavit omnia,” though it would, to my 
mind, have been as pointless as the one 
written in the margin of Chaucer’s poem. 
Without pretending to be a Bentley or a 
Porson, [ think there can be little doubt that 
some young monk, working in the scrip- 
torium of a monastery situated on a pleasant 
hillside or in a green and lovely dale— 

Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat— 
wrote, ina moment of distraction, the word 
omnia for omnino. This supposition would 
seem to be amply confirmed by Chaucer’s 
own vigorous translation of the sentence : 

Bernarde, the monke, ne saugh nat al, parde !* 


* Globe edition, p. 585. 
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But am | going to blame the transcriber for 
his slip? yévoero! absit! absit! As in 
olden days the vestal virgins nourished the 
fire which they fondly deemed to be eternal, 
so did the cowled brethren keep the sacred 
lamp of knowledge burning through the 
ages when barbarian hordes invaded and 
ravaged the lands, and hand it on to us un- 
quenched. If we assume that they produced 
little or nothing original in literature, they 
were most certainly the faithful custodians 
of all that had hitherto been given to the 
world, and to them we owe a debt of such 
infinite value that it can never be repaid. 
Returning to the first part of the query, I 
may say that I thought the story had refer- 
ence to St. Bernard of Clairvaux. If Thomas 

Nash had not omitted the word “monachus,” 
and if the Globe edition of Chaucer had been 
furnished with an index of proper names, 
which its editors might have borrowed from 
Pror. SKEAT, to whose learned labours they 
are so much indebted, I should have had no 
doubt as to the identity of the Bernard 
mentioned by the mercurial writer whom | 
quoted ; but it is of another that I am in 
search. In that ancient and curious poem 
entitled ‘The Turnament of Tottenham,’ 
printed in Bishop Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ I find 
the following line :- 

May I mete wyth Bernard on Bayard the blynde. 
[I am quite aware that this poem is considered 
to be “a humorous burlesque” of chivalry, 
just as Chaucer's ‘Tale of Sir Thopas’ was 
written in ridicule of romance, yet I take it 
that the line refers to some old story, and 
therefore ask, Who was this famous warrior, 
and when and where did he bestride the 
peerless battle-horse? I have somewhere 
read of a “Duke Bernard” who crossed the 
Alps where the hospice now stands ; but 1 
have been unable to find that there was any 
one of the name among the paladins and 
peers who flocked to the Court of Charle- 
magne to learn warfare under the most 
renowned leader of the age. In his ‘Spanish 
Ballads’ Lockhart says: “Of Bernardo del 
Carpio we find little or nothing in the French 
romances of Charlemagne.” Nevertheless, one 
is tempted to believe that the future cham- 
pion of his country may have served in his 
early youth under the banner of the great 
emperor, and learnt those lessons of war 
which he afterwards turned with such terrible 
effect against the Frankish army on the day 

When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every Paladin and Peer 
On Réncesvalles died.* 


* I quote the lines from Lockhart, but his ver- 


If he were the Bernard (and I can think 
of no other), when did he ride the steed 
whose history is one of the wonders of 
romance? As there were heroes before 
Agamemnon, so no doubc there were famous 
vattle-horses before 

Baiardo, quel destrier che non ha pare, 
as Ariosto sings (‘ Orlando Furioso,’ xxxi. 90), 
For example, have we not read in the ‘ Iliad’ 
(xix. 400-18) of the immortal horses Balios 
and Xanthos (Dapple and Chestnut), which 
bore their master’s chariot into the thickest 
of the fight?) Xanthos is the ancient Bayard, 
as the word may very well be rendered, and 
was more famous than his yokefellow ; for 
to him alone was given the power of speech, 
so that he might warn Achilles of his 
overshadowing doom. But, as we know, 
the impetuous warrior, caring nothing for 
“portents and prodigies,” rushed wildly, 
blindly, to his tate. Though little acquainted 
with hippology, I understand that animals 
of a bay colour have always been held in 
great esteem for war, because they are strong, 
hardy, and spirited. This preference seems 
to be justified by the fact that 
‘the parent-stock from which all the varieties are 
supposed to be derived is represented by the Eyuus 
caballus, whose original habitat appears to have 
been in Central Asia, where herds of wild horses 
are still to be found, most ‘of them of a reddish- 
brown hue.”* 


However that may be, I prefer to think, in 
the spirit of romance, that it was from 
Xanthos, the offspring of Podarge and 
Zephyros, that Bayard, Baiardo, “ Resuate, 
que fué el (caballo) de Reinaldos de Mont- 
alban” (*‘ Don Quijote,’ p. ii. ¢. xl.), drew his 
descent. He was the most wonderful of 
horses, without an equal in strength and 
speed. He could bear not only one, but the 
four sons of Aymon, in which latter case he 
elongated his body, so that he might carry 
the quadruple burden. Of one of these 
journeys Skelton speaks in the following 
lines :— 

Of quarter fylz Amunde 

An‘ how they were sommond 

To Rome to Charlemayne 

Upon a great payne 


Fall of Rome and the Rise of the New Nation- 
alities’ (London, 1861), which (p. 509) runs as 
follows 4 

Roland the brave, and Olivier, 

And many a paladin and peer, 

At Roncesvalles died. 
Which is correct, and from what poem is it taken ? 

* My authority is the ‘Oracle Encyclopedia. 


The war-horse in the Apocalypse, vi. 4, is of a 


sion differs from that given in Dr. Sheppard’s * The | * red” colour. 
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And how they rode each one 
On Bayard Mountalbon.* 

No wonder, therefore, is it that his praises 
were sung by the minstrels when they visited 
the baronial keeps as soon as the snows of 
winter had melted away. Even the tears 
which the noble animal shed when, during 
the famine that prevailed in Renaud’s castle, 
the squires opened a vein and drank his 
blood, were celebrated in their verses. In 
that olla podrida of Southey’s, that “ rudis 
indigestaque moles” entitled ‘The Doctor,’ 
which he wrote in imitation of Burton’s 
‘Anatomy,’ and probably looked upon as 
vastly superior to that famous book, I find 
the following passage : 

“ He was not like the heroic horse which Amadis 


won in the Isle Perilous, when in his old age he 
was driven thither by a tempest, though the 
adventure has been pretermitted in his great | 
history. After the death of that old, old, very old | 
and most famous of all knights, this horse was 
enchanted by the magician Alchiso. Many genera 
tions passed away before he was overcome and 
disenchanted by Rinaldo; and he then became so 
famous by his well-known name Bajardo, that for 
the sole purpose of winning this horse and the | 
sword Durlindana, which was as famous among 
swords as Bajardo among horses, Gradasso came 
from India to invade France with an army of an 
hundred and fifty thousand knights.”—One-volume 
edition, 1848, p. 367. | 
Much interesting information regarding this 
incomparable steed may be gathered by a 
of the “Carlovingian cycle,” 
which, according to M. Demogeot (‘ Litt¢rature 
Frangaise,’ sixth edition, Paris, 1864), contains | 
some four or five hundred thousand verses,+ 
published or in manuscript. But perhaps 
enough has been said to justify the horse’s 
fame without the need of undertaking such 
agigantic task, for which I have neither the 
leisure nor the opportunity, even if I had 
the inclination. 

Now comes the question which I wish to 
ut to the learned readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
yhere and when, before Chaucer’s time, is 
Bayard described as “blind”? What authio- 
rity had he for using such an epithet? All 


* These ** breathless” lines, to use Bishop Hall’s 
happy epithet, I quote from the edition of Skelton’s 
‘Works,’ “ printed for C. Davis,” London, 1736. It 
must be a reprint from some early copy, one would 
think, as there is scarcely any punctuation except 
in the Latin and prose portions. 

+t After referring to the “gigantesque projet de 
M. Fortoul,” he says in a foot-note, p. xi: “On sait 
que ce ministre avait dessein de faire entrer dans 
un vaste recueil tout ce qui a ¢té rimé au moyen 
age. On a restreint timidement son plan: on se 
contentera de publier cyels carlovingien, 
seulement quatre ou cing cent mille vers!” This 
was written in 1864. How much of the plan has 
been carried out I do not know. 


that Bishop Percy can give is this in one of 
his glossaries: “ Bayard, a noted blind horse 
in the old romances,” which is of no assistance, 
as there is no reference. I can find nothing 
in Archbishop Turpin’s so-called ‘Chronicle,’ 
which Ariosto pretends to follow, that can be 
quoted to show that the animal’s vision was 
ever destroyed, or that, notwithstanding his 
blindness, he was able to perform such 
miraculous feats. A blind horse, | am told, 
is of a quiet disposition, and, instead of 
rushing over hedges and ditches, would stand 
still and tremble, if he were frightened. 
For that reason he was employed for purposes 
well explained in the ™ quoted from 
Phillips o Johnson in his great dictionary, 
Blind bayard moves the mill. 

[remember visiting more than fifty years ago 
a coal-pit about seven miles from Morpeth, 
that pleasant town on the Wansbeck. The 
mineral was brought to the surface by a 
machine, called a gin, worked by a_ horse 
which went round and round until the tub 
came in view, when at a word he stopped 
and the banksman tipped the contents 
into a screen. It was a nice gentle animal, 
but I felt very sorry when I was told it was 
blind. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 


/Chaucer’s epithet originated with himself, 
and the proverbial expression “ blind Bayard” 


would seem to be confined to our language. I 
can find no trace of it in French, Italian, or 
Spanish, where, if at all common, one would 
naturally expect to meet with it. The poet’s 
words are these :— 

Ye been as boold as is Bayard the blynde, 

That blondreth forth and peril casteth noon. 

He is as boold to renne agayn a stoon, 

As for to goon bisidés in the weye.* 

I take it that the steed mentioned is no 
other than the famous Bayard, and that 
the epithet “blind” has been borrowed from 
one of the old romances in which the horse’s 
amazing swiftness and dexterity in sur- 
mounting obstacles are so vividly described, 
that the spectator might well have fancied 
that such rapidity of motion could scarcely 
consist with perfect vision. The following 
lines from Ariosto’s great romantic poem 
may be quoted in support of that view : 

L’ animoso cavallo urta e fracassa, 

Punto dal suo signor, ci ch’ egli intoppa: 
Non ponno fosse o fiumio sassi o spine 

Far che dal corso il corridor decline. LL. xix. 

It would seem clear from the note «axte, 
p. 106, that so late as 1275 Bayard was 
used as a proper name for a horse. Its 


* Globe edition, p. 258. 
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employment as a common name for the 
animal, and its application to man in the 
weil-known signification, would therefore 
appear to date from Chaucer's time, and in 
all probability are based upon the lines 
quoted. There may be doubts about the 
former, but there can be none, I think, as 
regards the latter sense. I have carefully 
read Prov. SKEAT’s two learned notes in this 
series, and I am not going to vex him by 
saying that every “bayard” must be of ¢ 
bay colour, but I certainly contend that the 
famous steed thence derived his appellation, 
and I hope he will agree with me. And when 
Sir Thomas More (whom he quotes), T. Nash, 
Joseph Hall, Robert Burton, and others use 
the expression “blind Bayards,” as the 
equivalent of ignorant, rash, and presump- 
tuous men— 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread— 
I do not think he will deny that they derived 
their from our English Homer,” 
as Camden calls the poet. Burton’s use of 
the phrase first attracted my attention to it 
some years ago. Though it occurs only once 
in his book, I have no doubt he drew it 
directly from Chaucer, whom he so frequently 
quotes. “What are all our Anabaptists, 
Brownists, Barrowists, Familists,” he cries, 
“but a company of rude, illiterate, capritious 
base fellowes? What are most of our Papists, 
but stupid, ignorant, and blinde bayards?” 
(‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ p. 678, sixteenth 
edition, London, 1836.) Asa last word, I will 
quote from Bishop Hall’s masterpiece of 
invective entitled ‘The Honour of the 
Maried Clergie,’ published in 1620. The 
learned contributor to these pages says in 
the first volume of this series (p. 56) that 
“*a dlind Bayard’ could even mean a mere 
man.” But the noun without the adjective 
serves the militant bishop's purpose equally 
well: “This Bayard dares say,” p.716 ; again 
(p. 705) we read: “ A truer Bayard did never 
stumble forth into the Presse”; and, lastly 
(p.733): “ What shall we say then to this bold 
Bayard /?” (‘The Works of Joseph Hall, B. 
of Norwich,’ London, 1647.) I think one or 
two of these quotations deserved a place 
among those given in Dr. Murray’s * Die- 
tionary’ in the article upon the word under 
discussion. However, these notes were not 
penned for any such purpose. 
Joun T. Curry. 

*Buiou ALMANAcK’ (9 S. vii. 207), —I 
cannot answer the query, but | have a book 
nearly 1} in. long by Lin. wide, bound in blue 


Almanack, 1848.’ The frontispiece is an 
angel walking among flowers, and carrying 
a garland. Unfortunately a child coloured 
the margin, so that I cannot make out 
the small printing at the top and bottom 
of the page. There follow two pages giving 
the birthdays of the royal family (18) 
and two total eclipses of the moon. After 
some pages for memoranda, the pages are 
divided into two columns, a page for each 
month. The Sundays, saints’ days, quarters 
of the moon, Cambridge and Oxford Terms, 
and a few other special events are given. 
Opposite each month there are illustrations 
of a bird and a flower, with an account of, 
or some poetry about, them —for instance, 
opposite January there are the 
Turvst. WALLFLOWER. 
The Thrush is known Lovely flower! 
by the fulness and clear- Thy blossomssmile where 


ness of its note, and pomp has passed away, 
charms us by the sweet- Breathing their balmy 
ness and variety of its fragrance o’er decay, 
song, Which begins early Cheering misfortune’s 
in the spring. hour. 


M. Poorer. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


Joun Jones THE Reercrpe (9 8. vii. 249).— 
He was son of Thomas ap John, or Jones, by 
Ellen, daughter of Robert Wynn ap Jevan, 
of Taltrenddyn, and was born at Maes-y- 
Garnedd, co. Merioneth. By his parents he 
was sent to London to learn a trade, and 
acted as servant to Lord Mayor Sir Thomas 
Middleton. When the Civil War broke out 
he joined the Parliamentary army, being first 
captain, but from 1646 colonel of foot. He 
was returned M.P. for Merionethshire at a 
by-election in September, 1647, and retained 
the seat until the forced dissolution of April, 
1653. Having been for some time actively 
employed in Ireland, he was rewarded in 
April, 1648, by a Parliamentary grant of 
1,000/. for his “ great services” in the sister 
isle. The same year he was nominated one 
of the Parliamentary Committee for North 
Wales and Governor of Chester. For his 
share in the reconquest of Anglesea he re- 
ceived the thanks of the House, and on 
21 October, 1648, was voted 2,000/. on account 
of his arrears of pay. He was one of the king's 
judges, being present upon every occasion 
when the Court sat, and signed the warrant 
for execution. He was nominated a member 
of the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee of Com- 
pounding in December, 1648 ; was one of the 
Committee to take the Engagement in Octo- 
ber, 1649 ; a Commissioner in the Act for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, February, 1650; 
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tices, June, 1650; and one of the Com- 
missioners named in the Act of Indemnity, 
September, 1650. He was added to the Com- 
mittee of the Army 1 January, 1652. He was 
a member of the Council of State in the first 
and second years, February, 1649, to 1651 ; 
and one of four Commissioners sent to assist 
the Lord Deputy in managing the civil affairs 
of Ireland, July, 1650, in which post he con- 
tinued until 1654—an office he is said to have 
executed with great tyranny, persecuting all 
who were opposed to his own views. To the 
Cromwellian Parliament of 1656-8 he was 
returned by both the counties of Denbigh 
and Merioneth, but preferred his native 
county. Although a brother-in-law to Crom- 
well, his republican views made him by ne 
means favourable to the Protectorate. He 
was, however, nominated one of Cromwell’s 
“Other House” in 1657, and appointed 
Governor of Anglesea. On 2 June, 1657, a 
Bill was ordered to be brought in to give him 
lands in Ireland in satisfaction of 3,002/., 
his arrears of pay. Upon the return of the 
Rump, in May, 1659, he was nominated on 
the Committee of Safety 7 to 15 May, and on 
19 May one of the Council of State. On 
7 June he was one of five Commissioners sent 
to replace Henry Cromwell in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and was also commander of 
the Irish forces. He supported Ludlow 
against the Parliament, for which, on 13 De- 
cember, he was arrested in Dublin Castle by 
the ofticers of Monk’s party ; and on 19 Janu- 
ary, 1660, the powers formerly given to him 
in Ireland were suspended by order of the 
House, and he was summoned to Parliament 
to answer impeachment of high treason. At 
the Restoration he was one of the regicides 
who were totally excepted from the Act 
of Pardon and Oblivion; was arrested in 
London 2 June, 1660; tried and sentenced 
to death 12 October following ; and executed 
at Charing Cross 17 October with all the 
horrors associated with the sentence for high 
treason. Col. Jones was twice married : first 
to Margaret, daughter of John Edwards, of 
Denbighshire (she died in Dublin in 1651) ; 
secondly, to Cromwell's sister Jane, the widow 
of Roger Whetstone. He is said to have been 
ancestor of William Jones, Deputy-Governor 
of Newhaven, who died there 17 October, 
1766, aged eighty-two. I may add that Col. 
Jones was not one of Cromwell’s major- 
generals. W. D. Pink. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 

A short life of the above is in Noble’s 
‘Memoirs of the House of Cromwell,’ vol. ii. 
p. 213, which, according to a note, is “chiefly 
taken from the lives of the Protector Oliver, 


Thurloe’s ‘State Papers,’ the trials of the 
regicides, and Mr. Pennant’s ‘Journey to 
Snowdon.’ Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Str Clement Scupamore (9 8. vii. 269). 
—His residence, marriage, place of burial, 
and particulars of his family, from the parish 
registers of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, are 
given in the ‘London and Middlesex Note- 
Book,’ London, 1892, pp. 101, 201. I am aware 
this is no reply to the question, but it may 
be useful. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


On referring to my copy of Mr. Cokayne’s 
‘Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1601- 
1625, I find that I have added in MS. at 
Pe: 27-28 (inter alia) that this sheriff was a 

‘intner,” and “possibly son of William 
Scudamore’ of London, Lronmonger, by his 
wife Agnes, da. of Henry Mopted of London, 


“THE POWER OF THE DOG” (9 S. vii. 106, 
172).—An allusion to St. John’s Gospel occurs 
in Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s ‘ Book 
of the Courtier,’ 1551, at p. 187 of the “ Tudor 
Translations,” edition 1900, “ Capitain Molart 
requiringe Peralta to sweare whether he had 
about him any Saint Johnes Gosspell or 
charm and inchauntmente, to preserve him 
from hurt.” In the original it is merely 
“ brevi o incanti,” bk, ii. cap. 80. 

D. WILson. 


“Larrermint” (9 §. vii. 207)—In the 
new complete edition of Keats (Glasgow, 
Gowans «& Gray), at present in course of 
yublication, the word is printed with a 
iyphen, “latter- mint.” Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, the editor, states that Keats wrote 
“early” and cancelled it, substituting “latter.” 

i W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


The “latter-mint,” or a later kind of mint, 
as the ‘Century Dictionary’ explains it, is 
probably the same as the mountain-mint, or 
calamint, a perennial plant which, accord- 
ing to Gerard’s * Herball’ (Lond , fol., 1636), 
“flourishes almost all the yeare thorough : 
it bringeth forth floures and seed from June 
to Autumne” (v. /.c., p. 688). H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“Mary's Cuapret” 8, vii. 168, 275).— 
The interesting old church of St. Mary of 
the Greeks, Hog Lane, Soho, to which Mr. 
Epwarp alludes, was built in 
1676 by Georgeirenes, Archbishop of Samos, 
but was afterwards converted into a Hugue- 
not chapel. It was whilst it was thus occu- 
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og that it was introduced by Hogarth into | 


1is famous picture ‘ Noon.’ 


This relic of old | the matter over. 


and “ponder gown” to think 


nightcap’ 
She did not explain, but [| 


London was demolished, in order to make} understood she meant a bedgown. 


way for “modern improvements,” during the 
summer of 1898. Harry Hens. 

{A long article on the Greek Church in Soho 
appeared 9 ii. 2.) 


Avutuor or Verses WANTED (9"" vii. 228, 
315, 358).—-Mr. Curry may like to see the 
complete verses on Queen Elizabeth in the 
‘Example Book,’ which are as follows : 
Spainis Rod, Romis Rowin, natherlandis Relief, 
heavinis jem, erthis joy, worldis wonder, naturis 

chief. 
A bodie chast, a werteu’s mynd, 
A temporit tong, a hu’mblad hart, 
Secrit and wys, faithfu'll and kynd, 
Trewe without gyll, myld without airt, 
A friend to peaice, a fo to stryf, 
A spotles maid, a matchles wyf. 


B. K. L. 


Richarp HERNE, or Lonpon, 
1618-19 (9° S. vii. 309).—A MS. note in my 
copy of Mr. Cokayne’s ‘Lord Mayors and 
Sheriffs of London, 1601-1625, states that 
this sheriff was a “ Merchant-Taylor.” It is 
singular that the names of the two sheriffs as 
well as that of the Lord Mayor of London 
(my ancestor) of this year began with H. 

W. I. R. V. 

“Wuom ”= Home (9 S. vii. 286).—Although 
“whom” continually greets the ear in the 
west of England, its employment as a rime 
is perhaps unusual enough to deserve record. 
A very quaint epitaph of 1686, which I noted 
at Churchill, Somerset, some years ago, con- 
tains the sturdy injunction :— 

And when thy dying day is come 
Goe like the man y‘ is walking whome. 
Cuas. GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


PowDERING Gown (9"" 8S. vii. 268).—Powder- 
ing cupboards are, I believe, to be found in 
houses of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The person whose hair 
was to be powdered sat within arrayed in 
powdering gown, the object of which was, of 
course, to prevent soiling of the clothes. If 
| mistake not, | have seen a powdering cup- 
board at Little Dean Hall on the borders of 
the Forest of Dean, near Newnham, the old 
seat of the Pyrke family. 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


Is this a misprint for “ pondering gown”? 
| have some recollection of my mother saying 
that on an occasion when she was a girl, at 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 


I think there can be no doubt that the 
“powdering gown” mentioned by your cor- 
respondent at the above reference was a 
gown or wrapper (probably of cotton or 
linen) in which one sat to have the hair 
powdered. Many old mansions contain a 
chamber known as “the powdering room” 
or “ powdering closet,” specially intended for 
such use. W. LR. V. 


WoRcESTERSHIRE FoLK-LORE S. vi. 410, 
496 ; vii. 54, 255).—By the “husk” of Indian 
corn IBpaGus, of course, means the central, 
husky spike, core, or “cob” in which the 
grain is bedded,and not the ‘ husk” properly 
so called, which is the outer wrappage corre- 
sponding to the “chaff” of ordinary grain. 
About twenty years agoI heard the principal 
farmer of Chateauneuf relate how he had re- 
ceived anonymously by post a large rabbit's 
tail in a matchbox, which he made out to have 
been sent by a former boon companion, and 
which he forthwith reciprocated with a toad. 
I did not gather that any particular meaning 
attached to these sendings, but that they 
were mere exuberances of rustic wit. Here 
is one from Central America: ‘ Incidents of 
Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan,’ by John L. Stephens, vol. ii., twelfth 
edition (London, John Murray, 1846, p. 365):— 

* Don Santiago sent me a farewell letter, en- 
closing, according to the custom of the country, a 
piece of silk, the meaning of which I did not under- 
stand, but learned that it was meant as a pledge of 
friendship, which I reciprocated with a penknife.” 

The letter, in the appendix, p. 473, reads :— 

“I send you, together with my gratitude and 
affection, this raw silk from the ruins to keep for 
my sake.” 

Raw filatures are used in different cere- 
monies in different countries, East and West, 
implying the wish that a long and happy life 
may be spun out. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Francts THroGMortTon (9 vii. 89, 216) 
was probably a son of Anthony Throck- 
morton, who was the second son of Sir Thos. 
Throckmorton, of Coss Court and Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire, Knt., and his wife Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Thos. Whittington, 
Esq., lord of Upton, Gloucestershire. 


Sir Thomas’s eldest son was Sir Thos. 


| Throckmorton, of Coss Court, Tortworth, and 


Turley, Glouc. ; High Sheriff of Gloucester- 
shire 30 and 43 Queen Elizabeth ; died 1607. 


the beginning of last century, she sat in her | He married first Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
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| 
Robert Berkeley, of Stoke, Knt.; and secondly | 
a daughter of Sir Edward Rogers. Issue by | 
first wife : 

i. Sir Wm. Throckmorton, created baronet | 
1611. 
2. Elizabeth, married, February, 1611, Sir | 
Thos. Dale, sometime Governor of Virginia. | 
Lady Dale died 1640, leaving no issue; an | 
extract from her will is given in Brown’s | 
‘Genesis of the United States.’ She gave | 
to Mrs. Dorothea Throgmorton her lands in 
Charles Hundred, Virginia, and to the son of 
Richard Hanby her lands in Shirley Hundred. 
One half her estate in England and Virginia, 
after payment of her debts and legacies, she 
gave to the children of her brother, Sir Wm. 
Throgmorton, Knt. and Baronet, deceased. 
She gave her nephew John, the Lord Viscount 
Scudamore, a ring, valued at sixty pounds 
sterling. 

3. Mary, married first Sir Thos. Basker- 
ville, general of the English army in Picardy ; 
he died 1597 ; secondly, Sir James Scudamore, 
knighted for valour at the siege of Calais, 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1 James 1. Their 
son John Scudamore, of Holme Lacey, Here- 
fordshire, created baronet 1620, M.P. co. Here- 
ford 1620 and 21 James L.; created Baron of 
Dromore and Viscount Scudamore of Sligo 
by letters patent 2 July, 1628; ambassador 
to France, &c. 

I am at a loss to account for “my Lady 
Throckmorton, my half-sister.” As do not 
know the name of Francis Throgmorton’s 
mother, it seems probable that Anthony | 
Throckmorton was a second husband, and | 
that her daughter by her first husband was 
the second wife of Sir Thos. Throckmorton 
of Coss Court ; see above. 

C, WicKLIFFE THROCKMORTON, 

New York. 

In the ‘Records of the English Province, 
S.J.,’ compiled by the late Brother Foley, 
SJ., there is a good deal about the Throg- 
mortons, which may interest those who are 
seeking information concerning the -—— 


Mangalore. 


“Tworenny Ture” (9 S. vii. 29, 116).— 
There is, I believe, no shadow of doubt that | 
the claim to the invention of this term 
belongs to Mr. H. Devey Browne. Towards 
the end of June last year Mr. Browne told 
me he was about to pay a private visit to 
the Central London Railway, and asked me 
whether a note or short article thereon would | 


seeing the title at the head of the MS., being 
struck by its absolute newness. Mr. Browne 
explained it by saying that he found the 
train ran in a kind of tube, and that he 
understood the fare was to be twopence for 
any and every distance. The article duly 
appeared in the issue of 30 June (a copy of 
which I enclose), and was commented upon 
in the next number of J’unch, who referred 
to the Londoner's calling the Central 
London Railway the Twopenny Tube. The 
railway was not open to the public until 
about a month after this. When it was 
opened the Dai/y Wail took up the term, and 
it was soon general. But I think nobody 
an point to it in print before the article in 
the Londoner of 30 June; and as Mr. Browne 
assures me that the title, like the rest of his 
article, was his own work, I think his claim 
to its invention is indisputable. 
A. B. Horne. 


“QuOD NON FECERUNT BARBARI PFECERUNT 
BARBERINI” (9 S. vii. 246).--In one of his 
‘Letters from Italy, written in 1740, De 
Brosses says : 

** Pope Urban VIIL has been much abused for 
having carried off the bronze from the portico and 
roof of the building. ‘Quod non fecere Barbari, 
fecere Barberini.’ But was it not worth taking 
this bronze in order to make the great Baldaquino 
of St. Peter’s and the High Altar, which are the 
finest things of their kind extant ?” 

In the first edition of Murray’s ‘ Handbook 
to Rome,’ 1843, the following passage occurs : 

“Urban VIIL. (Barberini) stripped the Pantheon 
of the bronze plates, which had escaped the plunder 
of the Emperor Constans II. in the seventh century, 
to construct the baldacchino of St. Peter’s,—an act 
immortalised by Pasquin in a saying which has now 


|}almost become a proverb, ‘Quod non fecerunt 


Barbari, fecere Barberini. 
W. S. 

“ Bovctes”: “Buaeres” (9% S. vii. 148).— 
N. & Q., 5S. v. 445, contains a long article 
by the late Curnpert Bepr on the word 
“buggy.” and the different senses in which 
it has been used, with three references to 
the etymology of the word “ bug.” 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Str. CLEMENT DANEs (9" 8. vii. 64, 173, 274). 
—With reference to PrmpEAuX’s valuable 


note at the last reference on the connexion 
between St. Olaf and the St. Clement, 
'“ patron of seamen,” who was identical with 


Pope Clement I., may I venture to suggest 


that the key to the mystery may be found in 


be weleomed by the Londoner, a journal in | the following facts ? 


which | was much interested. The offer was | 


1. That Pope Clement L, by his banishment 


cordially accepted, and [ remember well, in | to and martyrdom at Kerteh in the Crimea, 
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was connected with the ancient Dacia, and 
that this word was also applied, as by Adam 
of Bremen, to designate Dania or Denmark. 

2. That the Northmen who had invaded 
Russia under Rurick in 862 a.p., and who had 
settled at Kief, had long been in communica- 
tion with the Crimea, and would be led to 
apply St. Clement’s legend to their more 
familiar Denmark. 

3. That the basilica of St. Clement was, pre 
vious to its destruction by Robert Guiscard 
in A.D. 1085, one of the most conspicuous 
buildings in Rome, and that the frescoes 
which adorn it—dating from A.p. 863 in the | 
pontificate of Nicholas L, who was the con- | 
temporary of Ansgar, Bishop of Hamburg, | 
one of the earliest Christian missionaries to 
Scandinavia—nearly all relate to saints such 
as Cyril and Methodius, who were connected 
with the Christianization of the Slavonic 
countries; to St. Clement himself, whose 
martyrdom at Cherson is represented ; and 
to St. Andrew, the patron of Scotland and 
Russia. 

In other words, the basilica was evidently 
as much the church of the Northern visitors 
to Rome as San Luigi dei Francesi is the 
French church, or San Giovanni dei Fioren- 
tini that of the Florentines. Hence San Cle- 
mente would be as familiar a name to the 
Scandinavian nations as St. Augustine or 
St. Gregory was to the English, and, given 
the dousle entente between Dania and Dacia, 
I think the connexion both with St. Olaf 
—who, with St. Magnus, as Con. Prmeaux 
points out, is one of the two specially Scan 
dinavian saints commemorated in London 
dedications—-and with St.Clement Danes may 
be accounted for. I may add that Murray’s 
‘Guide to Kent’ states that St. Clement’s, 
Sandwich, is on the site of a Roman cemetery. 
Local guide- books state St. Clement’s at 
Hastings to have been dedicated A.p. 1046, 
in the time of Pope Clement II. The other 
saints commemorated in the Roman frescoes 
include St. Vitus, who is patron of Saxony 
(the country of Ansgar), Silesia, and Bohemia. | 
St. Andrew himself is said to have preached | 


at Kief. 


Tue (9 S. vi. 350, 417, 471; vii. 
75).—Hazlitt has a charming little essay on 
‘The Letter-Bell’ in the volume published as | 
“Sketches and Essays, now first collected by | 
his Son,” 1839, and reissued in 1852 under the | 
twofold title ‘Men and Manners: Sketches | 
and Essays.’ The work is a varied miscellany, 
consisting of articles supplied to the Scots 
Magazine and other publications between 
1818 and 1827. One of them, ‘On Reading 


New Books,’ bears to have been written at 
Florence in May, 1825, and is thus one of 
the literary products of the continental trip 
following on the author’s second marriage, 
There is nothing to show the date or the 
lace of writing in the case of ‘The Letter- 
Bell ’; but it has literary and descriptive fasei- 
nation, and it characteristically enshrines a 
picturesque feature of London life in the 
early nineteenth century. The sound of the 
bell recalls to the writer his duties as a 
correspondent, and prompts the reflection 
that he has interests far from the metropolis, 
which had threatened to engulf him after 
settling in it from country parts. The essayist 
proceeds 

** This sound alone, startling me with the recollec. 
tion of a letter | had to send to the friends I had 
lately left, brought me as it were to myself, made 
me feel that 1 had links still connecting me with 
the universe, and gave me hope and patience to 
persevere. At that loud-tinkling, interrupted sound, 
the long line of blue hills near the place where | 
was brought up waves in the horizon, a golden 
sunset hovers over them, the dwarf-oaks rustle 
their red leaves in the evening breeze, and the road 
from Wem to Shrewsbury, by which I first set out 
on my journey through life, stares me in the face 
as plain, but from time and change not less visionary 
and mysterious than [sic] the pictures in the ‘PiL 
grim’s Progress.’ ” 

Hazlitt indulges in several interesting varia- 
tions on his theme, incidentally mentioning 
the “scarlet costume” of the bellman, and the 
fact that the official went his rounds when 
the author was on the point of dining or 
preparing to spend the evening at the theatre. 
rhe essay closes with a bright and vigorous 
description of what struck the writer as the 
finest sight in London—the display of the 
mail coaches setting off from Piccadilly. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

NELL Gwyn (gt S. Vii. 229).—The (Fenea- 
logical Magazine for last January contains a 
list of 311 persons now living who are de- 
scended from this lady. The list includes 
many names of famous and notable persons 
among the peerage, the baronetage, and the 
commonalty, and has all the authority which 
attaches to genealogical articles in that well- 
informed magazine. The list, with its accom- 
panying note, is a remarkable and interesting 
one. TyRo. 


Passace IN Pore (9 vii. 308).—The 
sey quoted is from Pope’s ‘Temple of 
‘ame,’ ll. 468-72. Harry TowNenn. 


“To sIT BODKIN” (9 §S. vii. 228, 376).— 
This appears to mean simply to squeeze one- 
self in, to “ wedge in” between others. There 


may be only one on each side, as often occurs 
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in travelling, or there may be others on each 
side of those two ; but the sense is evidently 
borrowed from the employment of a bodkin 


as it is pressed in in piercing holes in cloth. | 


Two quotations in the ‘ H.E.D/ illustrate this 

meaning :— 

While the pressed bodkin, punched and squeezed to 
death, 

Sweats in the midmost place. 

1798, * Loves of the Triangles,’ 182 (L.); 
and “If you can bodkin the sweet creature 
into the coach,” 1791, Gibbon, Let. 31 May 
in ‘Mem.’ (1839), 354. It is also, perhaps 


not quite correctly, applied to three persons | 


walking. This arrangement, when a man 
walks the street with a lady on each side, 
and thus monopolizes the footway, is said to 
suggest “an ass between two panniers” ; in 
Italy “a pitcher with two ears.’ In Thacke- 
ray's ‘Book of Snobs’ Aubrey is supposed 
to come to town in a and _ pair, 
sitting “ bodkin,” probably between his wife 
and sister (chap. xxxiv.). 
J. H. MacMicnaet. 

J. P. Lematstre (9 8, vii. 307).— Reference 
should be made to ‘N. & Q.. 4" S. xi. 394, 
but more particularly to 7" S. ix. 26, 116, 
for communications respecting the author- 
ship of the volume referred to, viz., ‘ Paris 
in 1801.’ Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Own Book’ vii. 248).—I 
have a copy of this dear old book, fifth 
edition, 1836, printed for Thomas Tegg & 
Son, Cheapside. The preface to the first 
edition (prefixed to the fifth) is signed J. M. 
My copy is in a sad ramshackle state, hardly 
worth the expense of a new coat, which I am 
sorry for, as otherwise [I should have it 
bound for the sake of the days described 
in Mrs. Gemmer’s little poem ‘ Baby-Land,’ 
when I 

Heard the fairies singing, 
And sat upon my nursery floor, 
And set the bells a-ringing. 
It is profusely illustrated, and at the end are 
several poems : ‘ We are Seven,’ ‘ John Gilpin,’ 
Southey’s ‘ Battle of Blenheim,’ and others. 
Benedictus sit liber, notwithstanding its 
dilapidations, for the sake of the 
Dear childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
When was the first edition published ? 
JONATHAN Bovucuter. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


An edition must have been issued long 
before 1861, as I find it in ‘The London 
¥ . . 
Catalogue of Books published in London 


from the Year 1810 to February, 1831,’ 
| wherein it is described as a square 18mo, 
| price 7s. 6/., Miller publisher. In the next 
volume of the ‘Catalogue, of works issued 
| hetween 1831 and 1855, another edition of 
| the book is described as “illustrated, 16mo, 
| price 7s. 6¢., Tegg publisher.” 
Everarp Home CoLemMan, 

Brecknock Road. 


| Nore on A PassaGe IN CHaucer’s ‘Pro- 
| LOGUE’ (9"S, vi. 365, 434, 463 ; vii. 30, 95, 175, 
| 238).—I fail to see that aga is not included in 
| the expression “such a collocation of letters 
age, ege, ige.” If Pror. SkEaT intended to 
| limit his statement to the collocations named, 
ithe form of his statement was not correct, 
and a point not stated must of necessity be 
missed. At the same time the perf. partic. 
lot dragan is dreqen, and the noun meaning 
lanything drawn is drave. So that if in a 
| peculiar dialect the y in /ragan was guttural, 
the in drwge would have the same value. 
| The two forms daga and heqge show a close 
| relationship between aya and ege. The g of 
hege came into the M.E. deqve and into the 
modern hedge. It not only did not disappear 
early, but has not done so yet. If in A.-S. the 
gq were a mere glide, where did the M.E. form 
come from? That the diphthongs formed 
from ey and ay dittered does not indicate any 
| difference in the value of the g in the two 
| groups. 

| Diéegel is not the only A.-S. form of the M.E. 
| dighel. Digel is given in Bosworth-Toller’s 
|‘ Dictionary’ ; authorities, Gregory's ‘ Dialog.’ 
and homilies of /Elfric. And as A.-S. spell- 
ing was purely phonetic, there could be no 
difference in the value of the g in digel and 
in wrigels. That déghel, which occurs in a MS. 
of 1275, did not come into the fourteenth cen- 
tury at all is a remarkable statement. Is it 
reasonable to declare a word obsolete twenty 
or thirty years after it is used in a MS.? 
| Were M.E. MSS. never read after they were 
written ? 

In the following are evidences of the 
guttural value of the g in question. In Bos- 
worth-Toller’s ‘ Dict.” under ‘ Tigel,’ is t/ghel- 
lana ; under * Tigel-stan’ is a quotation from 
‘Relig. Antigq.’ (i. 54, 30), “Cover hit wele 
with a tegheli-stane.” Bosworth (‘ Dict.’) 
states, “To this day porringers are called tigs 
by the working potters.” In Wright-Wiilcker's 
*Voc.,’ No. XIIT. (495, 1), is hroftiqum, a 
contracted form of Aroftigelum (a roof tile). 
In Bosworth-Toller’s ‘ Dict.,’ under ‘ Wrigels,’ 
is wrieles and wriheles, from ‘Ancren Riwle,’ 
322, 19, and 420 (note). Under ‘ Eage,’ ege 


(eye) is (Ormin, 1200 pl. eghne 
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and ehhne. In Chaucer eyghen occurs in 
*Cant. Tales,’ 1. 10,134 (Wright's text). 

In Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ &c., edited by Prov. 
SKEAT, the glossary, under ‘Tweye,’ gives 
“Two, twain, A.-S. fwegen. With this root 
we may connect twin, twine, twill, and twig. 
Tusser calls ewes that bear twins by the 
name of twiggers.” Either the g of fregen 
did not disappear early, or ¢ ‘haucer went 
back to A.-S. for this word of two syllables. 
The ¢ in tfrerggers could not come at all from 
a mere glide. Chaucer's wryen, from A.-S. 
wrigen, and yorye, from A.-S.gewrigen, show no 
shor ge and must come from a form, early 
or late, which retained two syllables. Per- 
haps Pror. SKEAT will admit the possibility, 
or even the probability, of wrigels (covering 
of any kind, cloth, garment) appearing as a 
(lissy lable in Chaucer. 

Wright-Wiilcker’s ‘Semi-Saxon V ocabulary, 
No. XLLL, is described in a note as follows : 

“This vocabulary, which appears from the de- 
cadence of the grammatical forms, and from the 
extha graphy, to belong to the middle of the twelfth 
century, is an abridgment of No. (A.-S. of the 
eleventh century). It (in MS.) followed a copy of 
Alfric’s grammar written in the same language, and 
is an extremely curious monument of this latter in 
its state of transition. 
In this No. XILL hreegel occurs in the form 
setrvaigel (a carpet, &e.), 547, 41; in No. X. it 
is sefregl (328, 33). Since the monosyllabic 
form dates from 924, the dissyllabic form 
remains in spite of the monosyllabic for over 
two centuries, and at the end of that time, 
and in the transition stage of the language, 
shows no sign of contraction. 

There is always a considerable difference 
between spoken and written language, and a 
definite opinion that a word was obsolete at 
a particular date is a mere assertion, equally 
impossible to prove or refute. I submit that 


it is not unreasonable to assume that a word, 
common enough to appear in writing at a 
particular date, would remain in the memory 
of many sixty or seventy years later, and in 
remote districts much longer. A. C. 


CoNFIDENTIAL DispatcHes To THE War 
Orrice vii. 208).—May I be allowed to 
refer to this question in connexion with the 
war in South Africa? I venture to remark 
that, Viscount Wolseley having asked that 
a person deputed by him should look over 
yapers at the War Office, and name those 
- thought necessary for the maintenance of 
his character, the Marquess of Salisbury, from 
his place in the House of Lords, replied as 
follows : 


“It is propesed to give unlimited power over 


confidential papers of one of the principal depart- 


ments of the State. We are the gueiiens of id 
papers, and we have no right to give them up until 
we have some security. I[ cannot admit that 
because a person is appointed by Lord Wolse ley 
he has a right to take our responsibility upon his 
shoulders and to determine what confidential 
papers—it may be the most contidential papers— 
shall be given for publication. It isa proposal for 
which there is no sort of precedent, and it is our 
duty to the public that we should not consent to it. 
The Pt nd course is to bring a motion forward in 
pt detail and at a later date, and then we should 
be able to judge in respect of each paper demanded 
which should be laid on the table or not; but to 
this roving commission of an unknown commis- 
sioner, who is to decide upon some unspec ified 
principle of arbitration, we are unable to assent. 
Daily Tele “aph, 16 March. 


Henry Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


THE 42ND at FonteNoy (9 S. vii. 286),— 
See Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ chap. xxvii. :— 
*“*Francie Macraw,’ answered Edie Ochiltree, 
no mind Fontenoy, and ‘keep thegither, 
front and rear’ 
JONATHAN Boucuter. 


Autuor oF REcITATION WANTED (9"" S. vii. 
150, 237).—In the second chapter of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ Thackeray remarks :— 


““We may be pretty certain that the persons of 
either sex whom all the world treats ill deserve 
entirely the treatment they get. The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man the re- 
flection of his own face. Frown at it, and it will 
in turn look sourly upon you: laugh at it and with 
it, and it is a jolly kind companion ; and so let all 
young persons take their choice. 


I send this ap as a side- light, pet 
as a reply to the above query. H. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Journal Stella. By Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by George A. Aitken. (Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Arrken’s labours in eighteenth-century litera- 

ture have culminated in this excellent and, in a 

sense, monumental edition of Swift’s ‘Journal to 

Stella.’ There is no finality in literature, as in 


| other things, and each generation demands its own 


edition of a classic. Were it otherwise, it might 
be assumed that Mr. Aitken’s edition would answer 
all conceivable requirements. Swift has been for- 
tunate enough to secure many able and distinguished 
editors, and is still thoroughly in vogue. We should 
hesitate to say how many well-known scholars are 
now sommgeee with investigation and annotation. 
In the case of the ‘Journal’ much had been 
done bafens Mr. Aitken entered the field. One 
thing at least the latest editor has done: he 
has left little for his successors. Johnson himself 
has scarcely been treated with more reverence than 
is Swift. The explanatory notes are so ample that 
little is left to the student except to read straight 
on. Something now and then is conjectural, but this 


, constitutes a quite insignificant portion of the work, 
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For the light it throws upon history and historical 
personages, and for the revelation it affords of 
Swift’sown character, the ‘Journal’ is alike precious. 
Nowhere is Swift seen to so great advantage as in 
these intimate communings with the woman he 
loved. If one seeks to learn how arid and barren 
was his life, one must learn to judge it from what 
are its oases; and if one seeks to pardon all 
but unpardonable offence, one is called on to do so 
in the ‘Journal.’ It needs all the tenderness of the 
“little language” to reconcile one to the exhibition 
of what in Swift is unlovable and, not to mince 
matters, base. Neither Swift nor his book is, how- 
ever, now on trial, and all we have to do is to 
congratulate our readers upon an edition which, 
for the present generation at least, is ideal. 

Tue new number of the Library has for frontis- 
piece an excellent portrait of William Morris, with 
an account of whose personality and library it opens. 
‘Cornaro in English’ is the subject of an edifying 
article by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. It is, among other 
things, a bibliography of the * Trattato della Vita 
Sobria,’ written in his eighty-third year. Cornaro 
lived to be almost, if not quite, a hundred. Mr. James 
Duff Brown advocates ‘ Descriptive Cataloguing’ 
as likely to be of service to the reader. His system, 
to be useful, seems to need expansion. Mr. H. R. 
Plomer’s ‘Glance at the Whittingham Ledgers’ 
supplements contributions of the author to‘ N. & Q.’ 
It reproduces many illustrations. Mr. Pollard’s 
paper on ‘ Book Illustration in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury’ is both interesting and valuable. It might, 
however, with advantage, be continued; material 
is abundant. 

‘Tue Discovenies oF PasTEUR’ is a noteworthy 
paper, in the Quarter/y Revicw, by one who possesses 
ample knowledge regarding the discoveries and 
career of the great discoverer, and who is in full 
sympathy with the work he did. We wish, how- 
ever, the writer had given a few more details 
regarding the man himself, apart from his work. 
Pasteur was of peasant extraction. His ancestors 
and their kin were serfs until the time of his 
grandfather; theirs was probably a mild form of 
servitude, for Claude Etienne was emancipated on 
payment of four louis d’or. The family were 
tanners. Pasteur’s father, when not in the army, 
followed the ancestral trade ; but, from the scanty 
notices we have, he seems to have been devoted to 
his duties asa soldier. He rose to be a sergeant- 
major, and won the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
When the army was remodelled after the Bourbon 
restoration, the body in which he had served became 
the Regiment Dauphin. This was no place for the 
devoted imperialist, so he returned to his hides 
and his tanpits, only to leave them again for a 
time to fighc for his old master during the Hundred 
Days. The father was, we are told, a slow, reflective 
man, of somewhat melancholy nature, and in early 
life, it would seem, Louis showed much of the same 
nature. He had an ardent desire for knowledge, 
but when at sixteen he was sent to Paris to the 
Lycée Saint Louis he suffered from home-sickness 
so acutely that he had to be taken away. His 
original training was that of a chemist, but an 
intellect such as his was not to be limited to one 
line of thought. His life-work branched off in 
unthought-of directions. Biology, medicine, physio- 
logy, and many of the processes of the manufactur- 
ing industries were in later life equally familiar to 
him. In all these regions he made great discoveries. 


If, as surely we may do, we are to estimate the 
benefactors of our race by the amount of relief they 
have given to human and animal suffering, Pasteur 
must be reckoned among the noblest souls that the 
world has produced. So tender-hearted was he in 
the presence of pain, that even when a boy he could 
not be persuaded to go out shooting. ‘ Humanism 
and Christianity’ indicates knowledge of a subject 
beset with difficulties, on which there are wide 
divergences of opinion. So far as humanism re- 
sulted from a true desire for culture and a revolt 
against the narrowing influences of a very imper- 
fect civilization, no sensible person can have any- 
thing to say but what is favourable; but there is 
another side to the picture. In its latter phases 
there was much that was revolting, and it also led 
to the mere imitation, for the sake of style alone, 
of the classic authors, a perversity which has done 
untold damage, as it has been the fertile source of 
evils from which even the rapid growth of modern 
languages has not yet freed us. The notice of the 
late Bishop of conlienn is reasonable and fair. We 
may not criticize it so far as it pertains to theo- 
logy, but the estimate of Creighton as an historian 
is just and not too highly coloured. 


LITERARY articles in the Fortnight/y form but a 
small percentage of its contents. Most important 
among them is the disquisition by Mr. W. E. 
Garrett Fisher on ‘ Mr. George Murray Smith and 
‘** National Biography.”’ This is, in fact, an essay 
on collections of biographies generally, such as, on 
a more ambitious scale, was contributed fourteen 
years ago by the late Chancellor Christie to the 
(Juarterly Review. That the conception of the 
scheme was Mr. Smith’s own we were told by him- 
self, and the information has since been repeated 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. It is urged by Mr. Fisher 
that the appendix ought to include the life of the 
founder—surely a most reasonable proposition, 
though it is suggested that, as in the case of Wren 
and St. Paul’s, the mere inclusion of his name, with 
the motto monumentum requiris, cireumspice,” 
would be adequate. The tribute paid to Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Stephen, and Mr. Lee is of course thoroughly 
merited. A further tribute to one of the editors is 
furnished in a sonnet written by Mr. William 
Watson on Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ 
Mr. E. H. Cooper pays a glowing tribute to Miss 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, and is disposed to place her, 
in some respects, next among women workers to 
the late Queen. No great reader of novels are we, 
and especially of the novels of women. Mr. Cooper 
has, however, inspired us with a velleity to read her 
works, and we hope a cheap and uniform edition 
will soon furnish an opportunity of so doing. 
M. Réné (sic) Doumic supplies an interesting account 
of ‘ The Literary Movement in France.’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe deals with the question of a national 
theatre, now much debated. As a Literary Supple- 
ment appears ‘ Laboremus,’ a wild piece of mys- 
ticism, or symbolism, or what not, from Bjérnstjerne 
Bjirnson.—In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Walter 
Frewen Lord discusses ‘The Novels of Anthon 
Trollope.’ We read with much interest what is 
said, though we are puzzled with the kind of 
criticism that opens an article with a sentence such 
as ‘“* Lord Beaconsfield was the Paul Veronese of 
English novelists.” Would it not be equally apt to 
say that R. L. Stevenson was the Robin Adair of 
English fiction, or Ibsen is the Charlemagne of 
Norwegian saga? The cause why Trollope’s work 
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has been neglected is, it is stated, because the world 
in which he lived has passed away. We still think 
Trollope will be revived. Once more, with becom- 
ing humility, we own to having no great familiarity 
with prose fiction. One of the best scholars we 
knew in early life, a man of finest taste, said that 
he could conceive of no pleasanter occupation than 
lying on a sofa and reading endless new novels of 
Trollope, the original of whic h saying is, we fancy, 
to be found in an assertion of Gray concerning the | 
graceless Creébillon fils, 
on the photographic nature of the observation of | 
Teclhepe, Whose mind, incapable of distortion or 
exaggeration, “‘lacked the necessary originality.” 
Of the type of clergymen whom he depic ted, or of 
the best, it is said, ** And what a type it was! For | 
learning, devout life, knowledge of men, charm of 
manners, and commanding character it was pro- 
bably unrivalled in history.” Mr. Frank R. Benson, 
known for his experiments in the production of 
Shakespeare, writes in anes acy of a ‘ National | 
Theatre. Mr. J. D. Rees, C.1.E., writes on * The 
Native Indian Press,’ _ gives an interesting 
account of some of its utter rane es. He assumes on 
the part of his readers a knowledge such as few of us 
possess. We should have been glad of more 
information concerning the character of those to 
whom the Indian press is due. An essay by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A.,on * Our Race as Pioneers’ is likely 
to arrest and repay attention.—In the Pa// Ma// 
Mr. A. H. Malan gives a good account of Dunvegan | 
Castle, which has been described as the oldest 
inhabited private house in Scotland. This feudal 
seat of the McLeod is at least a superbly se rated 
and most picturesque edifice, the views of which, 
from photographs by the author, inspire a strong 
desire to see it. Especially tine is the view from 
the drawing-room down to the se & gate. We 
notice some grim illustrations of The Earth's 
Earliest Inhabitants,’ creatures worse aud more 
gruesome than Milton's 
Harpies and Hydras and Chimwras dire. 

Mrs. E. T. Cook utters a protest against ‘ Street 
Nuisances and Noises, which we echo. The 
c ounte ss of Cork writes a very interesting article 
on * Etiquette,’ and misyuotes with an audacity 
worthy of the youngest of modern journalists. She 


owns, indeed, that she has altered Pope’s famous 
couplet concerning “* Narcissa’s nature tolerab ly 
mild.” Perhaps the strange substitution of ** Nar- 


eissus’” for Narcissa’s is due to the printer. On 
second thoughts we are disposed to believe it is. 
Mr. Archers ‘ Real Conversation’ is with John 
Oliver Hobbes. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes in his 
best style on ‘Romance and Science.’—The most 
interesting portion of Scri/mer’s consists of illus 
trated descriptions of travel, all of which are more 
or less stimulating. Mrs. Mary de Peixotto describes 
‘A Summer in Sabots,’ which is dese riptive of a 
residence in Holland. The title as printed is not 
too easily intelligible. ‘St. Pierre Miquelon’ gives 
an appetizing account of life on an island off the 
coast of Newfoundland. It has some good illus 
trations of the Corpus Christi procession. ‘The 
Southern Mountaineer’ gives a vivid picture of life 
in Kentucky. * Passages from a Diary in the Pacitie’ 
is also agreeable reading. ‘Saloons, by R. A. 
Stevenson, deals with drinking places ‘and not with 
haunts of the literary or the fashionable. —-The Corn 
opens with Mr. Leslie Stephen's affectionate 
and admiring tribute to the late Mr. George M. 


Stress is once more laid | 


general | 


Smith. The most important paper in the number 
consists of Mr. Sidney Lee’s admirable article on 

‘Shakespeare and Patriotism.’ This, which is of 
course equally thoughtful and erudite, maintains 
| the thesis that Sh: ake sspeare’s isthe true patriotism, 
| consisting of a frank criticism of the policy of the 
nation and those who initiate it, and a a censure 
of English extravagances or weaknesses as earnest 
as his admiration for English virtue. ‘ Provincial 
Letters from Lichtield’ is ‘sparkling. A further con- 
tribution to the history of the Indian Mutiny by Dr. 
| Fitchett is almost too harrowing. It is well, how. 
ever, if only for the sake of the. future, to bear in 
} mind the past that is depicted. ‘The Conscience 
of Murderers opens out some c urious speculations. 
Dr. Garnett’s *Alms fer Oblivion’ 1s specially 
| learned. — Mr. Herbert M. Sanders sends to the 
(fent/eman’s a paper on Sir Robert Howard, a well- 
| known Restoration dramatist whose plays are now 

rather rare. Mr. H. Schiitz W aed, has a capital 
}account of Rachel, the great actress. iss Geor- 
giana Hill describes Baron M: slmesbury, and Col. 

‘revor a remarkable Indian trial. — Mr. Andrew 
Lang occupies almost the whole of ‘ At the Sign of 
| the Ship’ in Lonyman’s with a protest against the 
recent utterances of Mr. Churton Collins. He has 
also something to say which deserves to be said 
in defence of what is called “‘log-rolling.” Mr. 
Bruce-Angier describes the card- playing lives of 


|} our ancestors, of ‘whic h memoirs are full. Mr. 
’, H. Hudson has a brilliant a e of painting of 
\« A Summer’s End on the Itchen.’—Among much 


| stirring fiction the /d/er has some articles of serious 
interest, first which is an admirable account 
by Commander J. Gillmore, of the U.S. Navy, 
of an impr nondbed, among the Filipinos. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pes to as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ond el, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


V. B. P.—* Upholder ’ is a recognized word for 
upholsterer. See ‘Century Dictionary’; Stow’s 


*N. & passim. 

NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed toe 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ *—Advertise- 


‘Survey’; 


ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Otlice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for May 4 contains Articles on 
The HISTORY of the ENGLISH JESUITS. 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON’S PHILOSOVHY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MALAYA 
SAINTE-BEU VE. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEMOIKS 


NEW NOVELS The Supreme Crime, Voysey , Queen's Mate, The 
Wings of the Morning ; Le Nouveau Don Juan 

SPORTS and PASTIMES 

SHOKT STORIES 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

CRITICA CRITICIZED ; The FRASER SALE, The late Mr. GEORGE 
SMITH 


ALse— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—Ornithological Laterature Socicties ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Spanish Art at the Guildhall; The Salons of 11; Maria 
Cosway's ‘Cynthia’; Sale ; Gossip 


MUSIC—' The Emerald Isle The Joachim Quartet; The London 
Musical Festival, Gossip; lerformances Next Week. 


DRAMA—' The Queen's Double’; ‘‘The Man from Blankiey's Gossip. 


The ATHEN2UM for April 20 contains Articles on 


LADY GRANVILLE’S WIDOWHUOD. 
HARNACK on CHRISTIANITY 

A NEW BOOK on GARDENING. 
SOUTH AFRICA a CENTURY AGu. 
The AMERICAN NEGRO of TO-DAY 
The MYSTERIES of ISIS. 


NEW NOVELS :—Kabs the Impossible , The Column, Mononia; The 
Third Floor; The Eternal Quest, The Kanner of Saint George ; 
Mary Bray, her Mark ; A Cardinal and his Conscience. 


BOOKS on the WAK 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; ADMIRAL NAPIER 
“BOOKS and LETTERS CURDS and “CRKOWDY ROYAL 


LIBKARIES and PAPYRUS in PHOSNICIA; BYRON, KEATS, | 


and REYNOLDS ; CRITICA CRITICIZED. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE — Astronomical Notes; Sale; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—New English Art Club; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Gossip ; ’erformances Next Week 
DRAMA—' Coriolanus and ‘ The Wilderness Gossip 


The ATHEN.ALUM for April <7 contains Articles on 
MK. STILLMAN’S REMINISCENCES. 
The ITINERARY of EDWARD I 
SIK ROBERT HART on CHINA. 
The HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 
HARROW 


NEW NOVELS :—His Own Father; Lysbeth, The Silver Skull, The 
Ship's Adventure, The Three Days’ Yerror; Pro Patria; What 
Men call Love; Anna Lombard; Mountains of Necessity; Suor 
Giovanna della Croce 


| GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 


RECENT VERSE 

BOOKS on EGYPT. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The late BISHOP of OXFORD; SALES; KYRON, KEATS, and 
REYNOLDS; SOME UNPUBLISHED EPIGRAMS by THOMAS 
FULLER ; ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Elementary Manuals; Astronomical Notes, Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS—Hooks on English and French Cathedrals; The New 
Gallery ; Triumphs of French Engraving; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DKAMA—' Count Tezma’, ‘A Royal Necklace’ ‘Sweetand Twenty’, 
Gossip 


The ATHEN42:UM for April 13 contains Articles on 
KYRKON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 


| The INDIAN BORDERLAND. 


The GREAT NORTH ROAD 


| A HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The POETRY of M. VERHAEKEN. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Heritage of Unrest; A Secretary of Legation ; 
The Wizard's Knot; The Career of a Beauty ; Belinda Fitywarren. 
Casting of Nets; The Midnight Passenger; The Fugitives; A 
Soldier of the King; Saronia; A Syndicate of Sinners. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

LOCAL HISTORY 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; “ABALIENATE"’; ‘SHAKESPEARE'S 
FAMILY’; MR. GEORGE M. SMITH. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


| SCIENCE—The Wildfowler in Scotland ; Anthropological Notes ; 


Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Koyal Society of British Artists; Mr. Strang’s Etchings 
at Gutekunst’s Gallery; Mistakes in Church Dedication, Notes 
from Kome ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—'‘ Nicandra’; The McKee Library ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Ofiice, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. _ VIL May 1), 1901, 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES WNCIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


TER ANNUM 

| 

Black wood's on one ene 13 0 Monthly Review wie 160 
Century .. 10 6 National Review eee be 
Conte mporary Review” ene eee ove 16 0 Nineteenth Century .. eee eee coe 1606 
Fortnightly Review ... ese ove 16 © Seribner's cee coe eve 76 
Harpers... eee 0 Temple Bar 76 


Longman’'s 


paeaucoiaaee REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living catabiniiag a near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
H S MIT H & O N, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Vublished Offered 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 2u 86.326 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 80... 36 
LONDON SOCIBTY. 2 vols. for 56 v0... 3 6 
2 vols. for 1892 ooo bu. 3 6 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol, for December, 1898, to May, 1899. Austeated 26 
Vol. for June to November, Lllustrated as » 
—_———____—— Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 | 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of SCIENCE, end ARTS. Vol. ter ‘1892... 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1895 90. 36 
——— Vol. for 1897 ... 9 0 - 6 

Vol. for 1898 ... 90... 3 6 

Vol. for 1899 .. 96 w 

QUIVER VOLUME. 1897, to April, 1896 
November, 1598, to April, 1809 26 
May to October, “36 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1885, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1898 oe 76 w 26 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1898 ... oe w 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
Ani at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, we. sent fres upon ¢ application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANVIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Saturday, Mey 11, 1901. 
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